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The Y OGA-saba-saNORAha was translated 
by me immediately alter I left College in 
1892. It was published by my friend the 
late Tookaram Tatya of Bombay. About 
dve or six years ago I paid my first debt 
to scholars by revising my earlier defective 
translation of Kivyapmkbgr, now I am 
paying the second instalment of the same 
debt by revising my earlier translation of this 
excellent treatise on Yoga, In the whole 
course of my study, I have not come across 
a better treatise to be placed in the hands of 
either ‘ students ’ of or 1 aspirants ' to ‘ Yoga 


GassMtha Jha 





YOGA-SARA-SANGRAHA 


(An English Translation) 


SECTION I 

FORM AND AIM OF YOGA 

ALL obeisance to Him who after having— 
from His body of the Great Illusion made up 
of Harmony, Energy and Inertia (Sattva, 
Rajas and T’amas)— created the Great Principle 
(Mahat), the (all-embracing) thread named 
Buddhi (Spiritual Consciousness), constituting 
(the forms of) Brahma, Visnu and Siva, brmgs 
about, in the character of the Supreme Being, 
this cosmos by means of the same body, like 
the spider, and then binds together His 
emanations in the cosmos as the spider does 
insects emanating from itself. 
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Wo offer rovorenco by word, mind and body 
to the B$5s Patafijali (author of the Toga 
Sutras), Vy&sa (author of the Bha^ya on the 
Sutras) and other Teachers of Yoga, as also 
to the other Masters (of the system) — all 
of whom are so many Suns as it were for 
tho removal of the darkness of ignorance. 

Having churned the Ocean of Yoga by 
means of the firm rod in the shape of the 
Vartfcika (the Yogav&rttika), I have taken out 
this ossonoe of nectar (the matter in this work) 
— which I am now putting in (the form of) a 
hook, as if it were in a jar. 

The definition of Yoga applying to both 
kinds of it (the SapiprajMta and the Asampra* 
jftUta) may be thus stated: "Yoga is that 
inhibition of tho functions of tho Mind which 
leads to the absolute abidance of the Spirit 
(Purwsa) in his real nature.” The partial 
inhibition of mental functions during the 
ordinary active stages does not lead to that 
liberation which consists of absolute abidance 
in one's real nature ; because such partial 
inhibition does not finally uproot the seeds of 
rebirth in the form of the troubles of life,- — and 
further because it docs not put a final stop 
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to tho impressions (S’arhsAora) produced by all 
the functions of the mind; consequently tho 
aforesaid definition docs not extend to this 
partial inhibition. Tho word absolute in the 
definition serves to differentiate tho meditative 
mind-inhibition from tho suppression of func- 
tions consequent upon Universal Dissolution 
(t.&, this latter suppression is not absolute in 
as much as tho functions recur again at the 
following creation, which is not the caso with 
the suppression duo to meditation). By 
abidance in Iits real nature is meant the 
cessation of the conditioned (henoe transient) 
form,— or, (which is the same) the non-cessation 
of the real form. As says the Smrti : *' Libera- 
tion consists m abidance m one’s real form 
after the abandonment of its contrary (the 
unreal conditioned form).” 

Conscious or Concrete Meditation ( Sampra - 
jttta SamOdhi ) is a means of liberation in as 
much, as it leads to the perception of the truth 
and thereby puts an end to all troubles of 
life and the like (which are causes of rebirth, 
etc.). And Unconscious or Abstract Meditation 
(AsamprajMta samcidhi) is also a means of 
liberation in as much as it destroys the 
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impressions (SamskQra) of all antecedent 
(mental) functions, and even goes so far as 
to tide over even Prdrabdha (the forces already 
set going by the man’s past) ; [t.e., this 
unconscious moditation is so vory effective 
that it sets the Bpint free even though all the 
fruition of his past karma has not ended], 
AH this we have explained at length in the 
Yoga-vUrttika [Pada I, stttras 17 and 18] ; and 
we shall brielly explain it in this work also 
later on. The word “ Yoga ” is also applicable 
in its secondary implication to the factors 
of yoga (the different actions that go 
to make up Yoga) as also to Knowledge), 
Devotion, Action and the rest, in as much 
as they are conducive to the fulfilment 
of yoga, and as Buch indirectly lead to 
Liberation. 

“Which are the mental functions to bo 
Menu! feneiiam inhibited? And what is meant 
by 4 inhibition ' ? 

i We reply. The fivo mental functions are : 
Right Cognition (Pramflija), Misconception 
(Viparyaya), Raney ( Vtkalpa), Sleep-cognition 
(tfidrH), Remembrance (Smrh). Tho inhibiting 

ol such vravAal fwswAvans as hnw, Action 
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and the like follow from the inhibiting of 
the said functions of Right Cognition, etc. 

The Right Cognitions are — Perception, 
Inference and Vorbal Cognition. When the 
mind functions through the sense-organs and 
in strict accordance with the real state of 
things, there is Right Cognition in the form 
of Perception. In order to include tho notion 
of the existence of God, we have to supplement 
tho above definition by making it imply * the 
class (Jati) of Buch perception* [ie., by 
explaining the definition as meaning that 
a Perception is that which belongs to 
the class of mental functions which operate 
through the senses. For, though the notion 
of God is not acquired directly through the 
senses, yet it belongs to the class of such 
functions]. By tho function of the Buddhi 
is meant the foremost point of it, like the 
point of tho flame of a lamp. It is with this 
fact in view that we speak of the (con- 
centration of tho) mind on a single point . It 
is this foremost point which coming into 
contact with the external objects, through the 
senses, assumes the form of such objects, like 
melted capper poured into a crucible ; as says 
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the Saiikhya-Sutra '* The Function is different 
both from a Part and Attribute, and moves 
forward (towards the object) in order to 
establish its connection therewith.” [Sahkhya- 
Sittra , V, 107.] Since the Buddhi moves to- 
wards the objects of sense in order to establish 
its connection therewith, therefore the function, 
being soraothing separated from the Buddhi, 
cannot be regarded as a part of this Buddhi ; 
just as the sparks thrown out by the Fire 
are not regarded as part of that Fire ; nor 
can it like Desire, etc., he an attribute of 
Buddhi, because action can belong to a 
substance only (and not to an attribute, 'and 
bare of Function, we find an action, — that of 
proceeding to the objects of sense, — hence this 
Function cannot be an attribute). When this 
function appears as reflected in the Spirit, 
we have the right cognition in the shape 
of perceptional Cognition as a resultant 
of the means of Cognition (sense -con tact) 
— this resultant is what is called * Right 
Cognition’ (PramU). This fact is other- 
wise oxplainod as the conformity (Stlrupya) 
of the spectator (Spirit) with the said 
.Function. 
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rho function brought about by (the know- 
ledge of the relation of) a certain indicative 
is ‘Inference’ That brought about by a 
word ie Verbal Cognition The resultant of 
all these functions is the Spirits Cognition of 
things, all instruments being operative only 
for some purpose of the Spirit 1 

Misconception is wrong cognition brought 
about by some defect (either in the object 
itself or in the means leading to it) 

As instances of Fancy tve have such 
ideas as ‘Head of Rahu, ‘the intelligence 
of Puru§a' 8 The difference of Fancy 
from Misconception lies in the fact 
that the former is not removable by a 
careful observation of the object, as the 
latter is 

The function of Sleep Cognition consists of 
experiences during deep sleep giving rise to 
such notions as “ I havo slept soundly ’ and 
the like 

' Cf SUnkhya KSrika— ■ pru ^ Wtt 

1 Those are said to ba fanoiful because Rjhu ia nothing 
more than the head and Puruea is nothing more than 
intelligence itself 
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Remembrance is a function brought about 
ontiroly by a residuum or impression [Sams- 
kara — due to former experiences). 

Thus have the various functions been des- 
cribed. 

To explain * Inhibition ’. By ‘ inhibition ’ we 

inhibition < 3 «. do not mean either destruction, 
fined and esp Um*a. 0r ‘ negation in general, 1 be- 
cause our system does not admit of mere 
negation; and further because (if inhibition 
meant negation) it would be impossible for 
it to bring about a residuum or momentum (to 
bear fruit in due course of time) which we 
shall have occasion to speak of later on. What 
we mean is that tho ‘Function’ and the 
‘ inhibition of the Mind,’ respectively, are only 
* activity ’ and ‘ cessation from activity,' — 
being like advancing towards and receding 
from , its objective ; and both these are brought 
about by the offorfc of tho Spirit. Our reason for 
Baying this is (1) that if 1 activity ’ and ‘ cessa- 
tion from activity' wore only mutual nega- 
tions, there would bo nothing to dotormino 
wliat is what and (2) that, thore could not 
bo tho throe states of tho mind in tho forms 
of ‘ activity/ * cessation from activity ' and 
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‘passivity*. Thus these, both being equally 
positive entities, impressions are produced by 
' Inhibition ’ (when thore is cessation from 
activity), just as they are by the ‘ Functions \ 
Further, if we did not accept the view that 
impressions gain strength day by day, thero 
could be no grounds for believing that Yoga 
gains in strength with the advance of time. 

"Wo have providod a general definition of 
Concrete mtdiia. Yoga. W o now proceed to 
tkn defined. particulars. Yoga is of two 

kinds (1) Conscious or Concrete, and (2) Un- 
conscious or Abstract. Of these two, Concrete 
Meditation is that in which the object of 
meditation is properly perceived, i.e., directly 
cognised ; that "is to say. it is the inhibition 
of all functions (of the mind) 6ave the one 
related to the object of meditation. Hence the 
principal characteristic of Concrete Meditation 
consists in its being the inhibition which is 
accompanied by its effect in the shape of the 
direct perception of the object of meditation. 
The latter qualification— ‘accompanied, etc.’ — 
is added in order to differentiate it from that 
inhibition (of functions) which is consequent 
upon ninwasal dissolution and also from thoso 
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accompanying the three different forms of 
‘ one«pointedness’ or concentration in Steadi- 
ness [DhRmifl ) , Contemplation (Dhy&fflt ) , and 
Communion (SamSdhi). The inhibition attend- 
ant upon these last three does not bring 
about the direct perception (of ' the object 
of meditation, the Supreme Spirit), because 
such perception is impeded by stronger in- 
clinations towards other objects, as also by 
Adharma (Evil) which yields only to 
the forco of Dharma (Good) produced by 
Meditation {Yoga). Concrete Meditation, on 
the contrary— which consists in the inhibition 
of all the functions 6ave the one related to the 
object of meditation, — is such that the 
impediment caused by the presence of 
other objects being removed, all inclination 
towards such objects is suppressed,, and a 
peculiar Dharma (merit) is produced, which 
makes concrete meditation the cause of direct 
perception of its object. The mind is, from its 
„ , very nature, capable of com- 

Th« all pervading 

cWacter of the prebending all objects, and (as 
such) is all-pervading- It i s 
however not always able to apprehend all 
things because of the veil of Inertia or 
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Darkness (Tomas) spreading over it. Thus whon 
meditation in the form of inhibition destroys 
the augmentors of this inertia (Tamas ), — in the 
form of the presence of other objects and the 
inclination (of the agent) towards them, and 
(the various forms of) Adharma (Evil) — , the 
object of meditation presents itself to the 
perception of the mind. Such is tho approved 
doctrine of the Science of Yoga. The four 
kinds of concrete meditation will be described 
later on. 

We procood to define Abstract Meditation 
(AsamprajfUUa). Abstract 
t.£iSifd' d, ‘ Meditation, literally meamns' 
that in which all consciousness 
disappears— consists in the inhibition of all the 
functions (of the Mind). During this medi- 
tation there is no other trace of the 
Mind save the impressions left behind (by 
its past functionings). If these impressions 
were not there, there Would be no possibility 
of the subsequent revival of consciousness. 
The definition theroforo of this Meditation is 
that it consists in the inhibition of all functions, 
while being not-destructive of the impression of 
true knowledge ; this latter qualification being 
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necessary in order to exclude the inhibition 
consequent upon Universal Dissolution. 

Now we describe the result of meditation, 
because it is the most important factor of all. 
The result which is common to both kinds of 
Meditation (the Concrete and th'e Abstract) 
is (1) the perceptible effect of Concrete Medi- 
tation in the shape of the cessation of the 
experiencing of pam duo to the various 
functions (of the mind) brought about by the 
inhibition of those functions,— (2) the imper- 
ceptible effect of Concrete Meditation, in the 
shape of the direct perception of the object of 
contemplation (Supreme Spirit) through the 
aforesaid means ; as is laid down in the 
Sutra: “To one whose functions have been 
suppressed, there come a concentration and 
consubstantiation in (matters relating to) the 
perceiver, the means of perception and the 
object perceived, as in a transparent gem.” 
[Yoga- Sutra, 1, 41.] This (perception of the 
Supreme Spirit) bringB about the cessation of 
ignorance and the pam due to other " troubles” 
which leads to liberation ; and if there is some 
(desire for worldly pleasures) still loft bobind, 
the conduct of the agent proceeds unimpeded, on 
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account of tho olomonts, tho senso organs and 
Naturo having been conquered (by him) Tho 
specific imperceptible offect of Unconscious or 
Abstract Meditation on tbo other hand is tho 
quick voluntary liberation consequent upon tho 
burning up of tho residua of actions whoso 
fruition has commenced, as also of all residua 
(SatnsLUra) m common with that of Know- 
ledge of Truth To oxplain Knowlego of Truth 
(Tattva-jftam) cannot supersede either its own 
residuum or impression ( SatnshQra ) or the 

, , residua of action whoso frui- 

Jndettruttibtlity 

of pr»rabdh» by tion has commenced , because 

Knowledge 

there is no incompatibility 
between Knowledge of Truth and these latter , 
and also because the Sruti — ‘/.The delay being 
only eo long as there is no liberation , and 
when this occurs final beatitude (is attained) 
[Ch&jidogya Upamsad VI-XIV, 2]— bears testi- 
mony to a certain amount of delay (in the 
proce33 of Liberation through Knowledge) duo 
to the residua of actions whose fruition has 
commenced (and not yet ended) , the dcstruo 
tion of such residua by Knowledge being 
repugnant to all Sruti and Smrti texts treating 
ofi Jivanmukta (a ' Liberated during Life ) , 
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and lastly because such destructibility of 
residua has been clearly domed by the Vedanta 
Sutras. There is no such denial or incon- 
gruity however in the case of the destruction 
of the said operative residua by means of 
meditation : hence “ when a yogin ha3 attained 
the (last) pcrfcot (stage of) meditation — the 
fire whereof has burnt off all the residua of 
liis actions, he, without delay attains to 
liberation in that very life The absence of 
delay mentioned in this passage bears testi- 
mony' to the capability of Yoga to destroy tho 
■‘operative residua’ (Prdrabdha). Therefore, 
an agent who desires to supersede the 
Prilrabdha (operative residua) and thus attain 
quick liberation, stands in need of Unconscious 
or Abstract Meditation (AsamprajnQta SamS- 
dhi) even after attaining the Knowledgo 
of Truth. In the Varttika we havo gone 
into the details of this theory. Tho abovo 
theory docs not in any way vitiato the theory 
that even in the absence of Unconscious 
Meditation, tho fruition of tho residua of 
actions having ended, liberation is attained 
by those who havo attained tho knowlodge of 
Truth. The troth of this theoty is homo out hy 
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the passage “ Tasya tavadeva, etc. ” (from the 
ChQndogya Upanisad, quoted above). And 
when ignorance has beon removed, thero being 
no seed (of rebirth), the (cycle of) rebirth is 
necessarily stopped. The word ‘ Vimoksye' 
in the Sruti means that the agent becomes froo 
from the shackles of the ‘ operative residua *. 
The following may be urged (by the 
objector) : “ In the Smrti we 
n meet with passages like this— 

of meditation quickly 
re«^dua by know- consumes all the foulness due 
to Evil ; and then there follows 
that knowledge which directly leads to the per- 
fection of Nirvana * — which distinctly state the 
capability of meditation to destroy the residua 
of action ; and we may take all these as refer- 
ring to Concrete Meditation (and not to Uncon- 
scious Meditation, as you would have it)." 

(Wo reply); Not so: The passage just 
fiai.i t — t u d« 1 uote d implies the destruction, 

trnctlan meant beta by means of Concrete Mcdi- 
f» that of evil 

•tending in tho way tation of only those evils 

of LnovfiedjJe. ... , 

that stand in tho way of 
knowledge, and not of all actions (good or 
bad). For (if tho Utter were the case) then 
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we could not reconcile the above passage 
with the destruction of all the actions by 
^wisdom montioned in the Bhagavad-GUa "The 
fire of wisdom, 0 Arjuna, burns out all 
actions". Because all actions having been 
destroyed by Conscious Meditation which leads 
to (and thus precedes) the acquirement of 
wisdom (there wonld be no trace of action left 
whioh could be * burnt ’ by the ‘ fire of wisdom ')• 
The capability of Meditation to destroy all 
actions mentioned in a passage abovo quoted— 
“the agent having all, his actions burnt by 
the fire of meditation, etc.”— must thereforo be 
taken as referring to Unconscious Meditation. 
Thus then we cannot reconcile these two 
passages if both are taken as referring to 
Conscious Meditation. Therefore the meaning 
of tbe passage — “ having his actions burnt, etc." 
—must be that the ‘ operative residua ’ ofactions 
is destructible only by Unconscious Meditation, 
and not either by Conscious Meditation or 
the knowledge proceeding from it. Further, 
all that is meant by the " destruction ” of 
actions, either by meditation or wisdom, is 
that they arc rendered incapablo of producing 
their effects, on account of tho removal of 
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their auxiliaries y — this also is what is meant 
hy the ‘burning’ {of actions). To explain: 
When the ‘ troubles ’ or 1 impediments ’ in the 
form of Ignorance and the rest are destroyed by 
Knowledge, actions are rendered incapable of 
bearing any results, by the very fact of tho 
removal of their auxiliaries, in the shape of 
tho said ' impediments \ Because tho Sutra — 
“The roots existing, the developments follow, 
etc." [Yoga-Eutra, II, 13] — distinctly lays 
down the theory that the developments 
(effects) of actions begin only when their 
‘ root ’■ — troublo — exists. Vy&sa also explains 
the Sutra to the same effect. Therefore (we 
conclude) that tho passages speaking of the 
* destruction of actions ’ by Knowledge only 
Serve to reiterate what appears to follow from 
reasonings. In tho same manner Unconscious 
Meditation also serves to remove the ‘ auxi- 
liary to actions ' in tho form of tho desires or 
tendencies leading up to the experiencing (of 
pleasure or pain). Bccouso the fact of tiro 
suppression of tho active * tendencies ’ (includ- 
ing tho conditions of Agitation and Ignorance) 
by tho inhibitivo * tondoncios ' is borno out by 
tho Shtra and the BhOstja as well as by our 
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own experience. Thus then what follows is 
that when Unconscious Meditation has gradu- 
ally destroyed all ‘ tendencies.' the ‘ operative 
residua’ also are no longer capable of bringing 
about their effects ; because both the Sutra and 
tho BhUsya have declared that the presence of 
‘ Tendencies * is a necessary auxiliary to karmic 
residua ; hence what is destroyed is only that 
part of the operative residua whose fruition 
has commenced bat not ended, and this latter 
falls off by reason of its substratum in the 
shape of the Mind. The purpose of the Spirit 
being the sole condition for the subsistence of 
the mind, it naturally falls off when (on 
liberation) there is no purpose of # tlie Spirit 
left to be served. Thus we have, by tho way, 
proved by reasomngs also that Unconscious 
or Abstract Meditation destroys the ‘ operative 
residua’ of actions. 

Thus the results of the two kinds of Medita- 
tion have been described. Now we proceed to 
describe the sub-divisions of Conscious or 

Four k i n d i of C° ncr °t° Meditation Con- 
Comcioo* Mcdita- scious Meditation is of four 

lion defined. 

kinds— (1) Argu mentatrvo 
(savitarAa), (2) Deliberative (savtcOra), (3) 
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Joyous {s&nanda), (4) Self conscious (sdsnuta) 
The four names are merely technical, conven- 
tionally applied to the different forms of 
realisation, tho roason being that when tho 
inhibitions of the mental functions are 
accompanied and conditioned by the said 
‘realisations’ along with their results, they 
come to have the names ‘argumentative’ and 
the rest And because these four stages are 
in the form of the steps of an ascending stair- 
case, therefore the same kind of graduated 
ascent is attributed to the corresponding 
inhibitions also, as regards the inhibition 
itself there can be no sequence in it The 
sequonoo among tho ‘argumentative’ and the 
rest also as stated above is tho normal one , 
the reason for this lying in the fact that the 
Mind cannot all at once enter into that which 
constitutes tho highest subtlo essence We 
Tead in the Smjtis also that “in the beginning 
of Meditntion, one ought to contemplate the 
embodied God, thon after this, the Bodiless 
One it is only when the Mind has been 
controlled in regard to tho gross form that ono 
should turn it gradually to the subtle . 
Further, so long as tho Mind is engrossed in 
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{and extremely attached to) gross objects, it is 
not possible to fix it on tbo successive stages 
(of Meditation). Therefore the royal road (to 
perfect Meditation) lies in the gradual ascent 
to the successive stages, after one has realised 
the true nature of the grosser ways and has 
found them to be beset with defects (hence 
not desorving consideration). But in special 
cases it is possible for one to attain, at the 
very outset, the higher stages through the 

grace of God; and in such cases one should 

not rovert to tho practicos relating to the 
lower stages, specially when there is no desiro 
for the attainment of those earlier stages; 
for the simple roason that tho Agent has 
already reached the higher stage, tho attain- 
ment whereof is the sole end of parsing 
through the earlier stages. This has been thus 
declared by the retered Author of the lifiHf yo 
(Vyftsa on tho i’bga-Siifraa)'-" If one has, 
through Divino grace, attained the higher 
stage, thcro is no need for him to revert to the 
lower stages becauso tho ends of tho latter 
will have been already eorved by other means." 

. All thoso Four Stages (of Meditation) aro to 
be practised graduafiy with reference to oae 
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and the same object , or else the man will 
land himself in the calamity of relinquishing 
the previous practice when advancing to the 
nest, and also to that of fickleness of Mind. 
For example. The object (of Meditation) 
(Alambana) is that with reference to which the 
Agent fir»t proceeds with contemplation,' — 
be it either the Body of the Virat, or the 
four-armed body (of Visnu, etc ) or ordinary 
objects, 6uch as an earthen jar constituted 
severally and collectively of tho twenty-six 
(principles) When the agent practises, in 
reference to the gross form of 6uch an object, 
concentration, contemplation and meditation 
and obtains thereby the direct 
perception of all tho peculiar 
features — i e , excellences and 
defects — of the said object in its ‘gross’ form — 
all tho features, present, past, and future 
as also those near or remote, oven thoso 
unheard of and unthought of, — this constitutes 
tho ‘ Argumontatno ’ (first) Btago (of Medita- 
tion) The torm ‘gross’ hero stands for tho 
olemcntal substances and aho tho sense-organ'* 
Tim * direct perception ’ is different in character 
from that of such objects ns the Four-armed 
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Vianu, by Dhruva and others, brought 
about by means of penances and incantations 
In the case of the latter, the Supreme Lord, 
pleased with the penance and Contemplation 
(of men like Dhruva), created a body f° r 
Himself and thereby presented Himself to 
their view and talked to them Yogms on 
the other hand, by the force of their 
meditation, directly perceive the real body 
oF the Lord as ho lies either in Vaikw^ a 
or the Sveta dvipa (different celestial regi° ns ) 
— though they themselves aro at a distance 
from Him In this latter case no conversation, 
etc , are possible though in thi3 (latter) case 
the peculiarity is that the Yogms can see 
through the different features— i e , excellences 
and defects— past present or future— of the 
Four armed Body (of the Lord) Thus lias 
Argumentative stage been described 

Noxt comes the Deliberative stage (vtcQra) 
Deliberation is that stage i* 1 
^ (2) Th« DcliUrt which, with regard to the 
samo object, the gross vision 
being renounced aftor the perception of the 
gross form (described above), the agent lias tiio 
direct perception of the various subtle forms of 
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the object culminating m Primordial matter 
(Prakrit), through all the particulars mentioned 
above, by means of the three-fold process of 
Concentration, Contemplation and Meditation 
with reference to the said subtle forms Hore 
the word * subtle ’ { Suksma ) indicates 4 cause ’ 
(in general),’ and as such stands for all such 
4 causal principles’ as the Primary Elements 
( Tanmairas ), Self-Consciousness or Egoism 
(4hamA.cro), the Great Principle [Mahat-tattia), 
and Primordial Matter ( Prakrit ) 

Objection “ How can the ‘ Subtle 1 perception 
of a 4 gross 1 body bo truo or valid ? " 

Reply- Your objection has no force- 
Because all gross bodies of the form of 
the earthen jar and tho like, being the product 
of the twenty-six principles (headed by 
Primordial Matter), are really of the samo 
nature as those twenty-six principle", for the 
simple reason that there is no difference 
between the (Constituent) cause and its pro- 
ducts, in fact even so the gross forma of tho 
products are impermanent and tho only reality 
that they liavo is in the form of their 
causes , — as declaros tho Srutt . “ Tho jar and 
other things are merely verbal modifications 
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in name, and the only reality is the 
clay (as the cause).” [Chctodogya-Upa- 
ni$ad, VL] 

Objection : “ Even so how can there be any 
contemplation of the subtle form of things 
which is not perceptible ? ” 

This has no force, we reply. Because though 
ordinarily contemplation is possible only in 
ways already heard and thought of, yet even 
such things as have not been heard or thought 
of may become perceived by virtue of 
faculties due to meditation. Similary in all 
cases. Thus has Deliberation ( VicQ.ro) been 
described. 

Now we proceed to doscribe the Joyous 
. Stage ( Ananda ) : When with 

(3) Tbe Joyoni . . 

regard to the same object, 

after the perception of its subtlo form, I hat 
(subtle) process of vision is abandoned, thon 
thore arises (as before) a peculiar perception 
in tho form of happiness through concentration, 
contemplation and meditation upon tho Spirit's 
desired end in tho form of pleasure in regard 
to tho twenty-four 'principles’ (TaMms), — 
and this (perception) is called Joy (Anamfa ) ; 
becauso wo accept the theory of tho 
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non-difference of cognition and the object of 
cognition Though Primordial Matter (Prakrit) 
being constituted equally of the three attri- 
butes (Satim, JRajas and Tama. 1 ?), pain and 
atupofaction should, like pleasure, be present 
everywhoro — yet, since it is to attachment 
to pleasure alone that the cycle of Birth and 
Rebirth and the want of perception of the 
Spirit are due, therefore it is pleasure alone 
(out of the three) that haB to be spocially per- 
ceived and realised in all its phases, by means 
of Meditation (Yoga .) , so that when the agent 
finds out for himself the defects underlying 
all pleasure (a« such), he comes to perceive 
that all pleasure is in reality only pain, and 
thereupon he attains diepassion with thi= 
end in view alone is Meditation to he under- 
stood as restricted to Joy specifically In the 
Moksadharma section of the MahObhnraia, 
however, — stress being laid on the doctrine of 
identity between the quality and the object 
bearing that quality, —joy, too, like other quah 
ties has been included in the twenty-four prin- 
ciples, and hence Conscious Meditation has 
been described ae being of three kinds only • 

“ To the , devotees having recourse to the first 
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(Conscious) form of Meditation— accrue succes- 
sively, Argumentation ( Vitarka), Deliberation 
( Vicar a) and Right Discernment ( Viveka}." 
That is to say, when the aspirant to Medita- 
tion proceeds to practise the Conscious Medita- 
tion, thoro come about, in due course, 
Argumentation, Deliberation and Egotism. 
[Here the ‘Joyous’ stage has been omitted*] 
‘Right Discernment' here mentioned is the 
same as Self-consciousness (asmitu) that we 
are going to describe. Thus has tbe ' Joyous 
been described. 

We next proceed to describe Self-conscious* 

„ ness [asmita). Having, in the 

f®> Tii» Egjiim. , - i 

above manner duly passed 

through tho above-mentioned stages, and 
having found the Gross, SubtlB and Joyous 
perceptions ail full of defects, and being in the 
end disgusted with thorn, the agent finally 
attains in the same object the direct perception 
of Self or Spirit — this Self being discerned 
from the former experiences, through such 
characteristics as unchangeability, immanence 
and being of tho form of pure consciousness ; — 
and this (perception) is called ‘ Self-conscious- 
ncss* {asmita } ; so-called because it appears in 
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the form ' I am (astnt) other than my body, 
©to.’ As there is nothing left to be cognised 
after the cognition of Self, Self-consciousness 
has been regarded as the highest (last) stage. 
The highest stage of this perception (of self) 
13 called Dharma-megha-Samadhi. [Cf. Yoga- 
Sutras, XV, 28.] At the appearance of thisstago 
there arises (on the part of the agent) a feeling 
of * enough * with regard to all cognition or 
consciousness and then follows dispassion in 
its highest form, and this finally leads up to 
Unconscious or Abstract Meditation. Of Self- 
consciousness, there are two objects, viz., (1) the 
human Self in general, as discerned from 
the other twenty-four principles, and (2) the 
Supremo Self as discorned from this twenty-fifth 
principle (Self in general) as also from the 
twenty-four principles. With regard to these 
two objects also the usual order of sequence of 
the various stages is equally applicable. The 
following passage from the Smfti bears testi- 
mony to the two-fold object of Sel (-conscious- 
ness: “ When tho principle, distinct from the 
twonty-four principles, known as tho twenty- 
fifth (tho human Self) is reduced by means of 
right discernment to Absolute unity, — it 
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perceives the twenty -sixth (the Supreme Self). 
Tho samo sequence is also borne out by the 
fact that the Supreme Self is far more subtle 
in Its nature than the human Self. The nature 
of the human Self is directly perceptible in 
Self-consciousness {asmita) because the percep- 
tion of Self consists only in the cognition, in all 
cognition, of the character of Self as undefined 
(Absolute), unchangeable and the like ; while 
the perception of tho Supreme Self is cot ^ 
possible at this stage. The Meditation of the 
Humon Self in general has been spoken of 
in the Yoga- Sutra and the Yoga-BMsyti by 
the name Sattva-purusDinyattl-khyilti (discrimi- 
nation between the Self and the other prin- 
ciples— which are all constituted by the three 
Attributes, Sattva, Rajas and Tamtis) ; while 
the Meditation of tho Supreme Solf has been 
spoken of in the Sutra, ,l Or by devotion to 
God” [Fopa-Sutra, I, 23] and the BhiWja 
thereon ; as also in the Matsi/a and Khrrna 
PurOyasi *'A devotee is of throe kinds; (1) 
tho Bhantika, (2) tho Saiikliga, and (3) tho 
Antyflifcamin who is devoted to the highest 
form of Meditation. In tho first there is 
contemplation of tho principles (t e., of the 
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Elements) ; in tlio Sliilchyn (tlio second) thcro 
is contemplation of tho Imperishable (Self); 
and tho last hits boon described as tho final 
contemplation of tho Supremo lord,” Tho 
word * Elements' in tho above passage stands 
for nil non-intolliRcnt orinsontiont things, Tho 
is tho Paramahamxa (nn ascetic 
of tho highest order). Tho first contemplation 
is tho contemplation of tho Elemonts in tho 
first (t c., in tho aspirant of tho first degreo). 
In SfUifc/iya, i.e., in tho aspirant of tho socond 
degree there is * Contemplation of tho Im- 
perishable' — i .c., tho contemplation of tho 
unchnngoablo consciousness in general. In the 
third— t c , in tho case of the ascotic of tho 
highest order, thero is tho final— that which is to 
bo performed in tho end— contemplation of the 
Supreme Lord, i.e , contemplation touching tho 
Supreme Self. For this roason, of all kinds of 
Conscious Meditation, tins last, the Meditation of 
the Supremo Lord is the highest. As 19 declared 
in the KurmapurUpa “That is called High 
Meditation— touching the Supremo God-head— 
in which you pcrceivo Me alone, the Self, pure 
and ever blissful. All other forms of Medi- 
tation mentioned in the large treatises on 
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the subject are not equal even to the six- 
teenth part of this Spiritual Meditation. That 
Meditation — in which the liberated ‘Souls 
directly perceive the Universal Lord — is said 
to bo tho highost of all.” 

Objection : ‘ How is Self-consciousness pos- 
sible in connection with non -sentient objects, 
such as the jar and the like ? ’ 

Reply : There is no force in this objection ; 
because as the cause (of the universe), the 
human as well as the Supreme Self pervades 
through every object ; and as regards the libe- 
rated souls these are present everywhere by 
virtue of their immanence. [And as such 
Self-consciousness is quite possible with regard 
to the Self pervading the jar] 

The four divisions of Conscious (Concrete) 
Meditation have thus been described. Of 
these tho four stages — Argumentative, Deli- 
berative, Joyous and Self-conscious— consist 
(respectively) of the perception of tho gross 
objects, subtle objects, pleasure and human 
Solf. To these four perceptions collectively is 
given the name of Samttpatti also in this science. 

The qualifications, Argumentation and Deli' 
beration, accompanying tho Argumentative 
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and Deliberative stages are each of two kinds. 
Argumentation is of two kinds Argument’ 
ative and Non-argumentative , and Delibera- 
tion also is of two kinds Deliberative and 
Non-dehberative 

To explain this When the perception of 
the elcmontal substances and the sense-organs 
above mentioned, which has been spoken of 

1 argumentation ’ (Vitarka) — is accompanied 
by the * fanciful notion ’ of word, object and 
idea, then it is called the Argumentative 
Condition ( Savikalpa-Samapatti ) , and when 
there are no such notions it is called the Non- 
argumentative Condition {Nirvitarlca-Sama- 
patt i) 

Question “ What do you mean by the 
Vtkcdpa 1 (Notion) of the ivord, object and 
ideaV' 

Reply There are three factors in the com- 
prehension of a word, e g , Hart, (1) 1 Han,' 
the word , (2) Han, the object, the person , and 
(3) Han, the idea (in the mind) and when the 
Agent imagines these three to be one and the 
same wo have an instance of tho Vthalpa (or 

For a definition of Vtkalpa the reader is referred ta 
Yoga Satra, I, 9 
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fanciful notion) of the word , object and idea 
which constitutes the first ' fanciful notion \ 
( Vikalpa) 1 mentioned above. When the gross 
perception of a thing is accompanied by this 
1 Fanciful Notion ’ it is called the Argumen- 
tative or ‘ Fanciful ’ (Argumentation). And 
when the gross porccption is not- accompanied 
by the said ‘ Fanciful Notion’ it is called Non- 
argumentative or ‘ non-fanciful ’ (Argumen- 
tation). The doctrine of the Modern Logician, 
that 1 Ntrmkalpa ’ perception is the perception 
of the Supreme Spirit devoid of qualifications, 
should be regarded as entirely baseless. 
The ‘fanciful notion’ hero spoken of should 
he taken aa standing for * Fancy ’ in general ; 
as the reasons stated above are equally apph* 
cable to all * Fancy It is for this reason that 
the ' Argumentative ' Condition is called 
Apara-prattjaksa (Non-high or Inferior percep- 
tion),— because it is tinged with Illusion in the 
shape of Vikalpa (Fancy). The Non-arga- 
mentative ' Condition on the other hand 
is called Para-pratyak$a (High or Superior 
Perception), because it is entirely freo from 
all ' assumption ’ (or Illusion). Thus has the 
two-foldness of Argumentation been described. 
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Tho two-foldnoss of Deliberation is next 
'The iwofold described. When the subtile 
cWsctw 0 f DeU- perception of subtile things, 

beration 

from Primary or Rudimentary 
Elements up to Primordial Matter — which 
has been called Deliberation (Ftcaro)— is 
accompanied by the apprehension of the 
emanations of each of the said subtile things— 
as also of Time, Spaco and the like— then it is 
called the Deliberative Condition {Sauicdra- 
Samapatti)-, and when it is without such 
apprehension, it is called the Ron-deliberative 
Condition (Nirwcara-ScimQpatti), Thus have, 
the different forms of Conscious Meditation 
been described. 

All these forms of Conscious or Concrete 
Meditation are called Meditation * with sub- 
stratum ’ {Sillambana Yoga), and also * seeded ' 
Meditation [Bablja-Yoga), for the reasons that 
they are related to a substratum m the form 
of the object contemplated, and that they 
are productive of tendencies which serve 
as the * Seed”’ of future functions (of the 
Mind). 

For the Conscious Yogm there are four 
stages: viz,, (1) The Prathama-Kalptka, (2) The 
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Madhubh&mika, (3) The PrajMjyotis, and (4) 
The AtikrUntabhUvanlya. The first of these is 
one who 1 has the ‘argumentative condition, 
because, in that stage he has not given up all 
* Fanciful notion ' of words, objects and ideas. 
The second { Madhubhumika ) is one who has 
the ‘ non-argumentalive condition ’ ; also called 
Rtambharaprajfta \ because in knowledge there 
is no possibility of any false imposition or 
Illusion. This stage is also called Madhumati, 
because it is connected with such knowledge 
as gives satisfaction, just as honey does. 
'From this non-deliberative condition, there 
follows in due succession the third stage 
(PrajfiQjyotis), which has conquered all subtle 
existences up to Primordial Matter (Prakrti)- 
It is at this stage that the Joyous Meditation 
(SrJnanda) comes in. Then follows the fourth 
(Atikrilntabhavanlija) which continues till tbO 
completion of the ‘ Self-conscious Meditation’ 
(.Silsmita). This stage has its final culmination 
in the Meditation* named ‘Cloud ofVirtuo’ 
[DItarmamegha). This 1 Cloud of Virtue ' has 
been thus described: All 1 desires for the 
attainment of occult powers having been 
renounced, there immediately follow’s the 
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discernment of the Spirit from the Attributes; 
this leads to the cessation of all Illusion ana 
Tendencies ; whereat, there being 1 ’ no further 
purpose left, there arises,— in the said Discern- 
ment which has an element of Pain, — the 
Higher Dispassion consisting in a sense 
of ‘enough’; and thereupon follows Un* 
conscious or Abstract Meditation ; and 
in as much as the process described above 
showers (Mehati) excellent virtue (Dharma) 
productive of such faculties as omniscience 
and the like— this process of Meditation 
is called the Showerer or 4 Cloud ’ (llcgha) 
of Virtue {Dharma). At" this stage the 
Yogin is called a Jlvanmukta (Liberated in 
Life). 

Question: "Is it then that 'Liberation 
in Life’ and 4 Final Liberation * are not possible 
without omniscience and the rest? ’* 

Answer : Certainly not ; it is not that they 
would not be possible ; because of what has 
been said in the BhSsya. ’ After having des- 
cribed all the occult powers up to Omniscienco, 
the Bhd^ya goes on — 14 To the Supremo 
Lord (Is’vara), or to the non-divine personage 
(n Yogin who is equipped with wisdom arising 
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from Steadiness, etc., as described in the Bhftsya 
on Sutra, HI, 53), or to him who has attained 
wisdom doe to right discernment, or lastly to 
any Agent who has the ‘seed’ of all the 
troubles of lifo destroyed, — there is no need 
for anything else for the attainment of wisdom- 
And tho purity of Sattva (the principal 
ingredient of Buddhi) bostridea tho wisdom as 
well as the * divinity ' bom of the said Medita 
tion. In fact Wisdom dispels non-perception 
(Ignorance) ; and on the suppression of Ignor- 
ance the * troubles ’ consequent thoreupon also 
fcease ; and without ‘ troubles ’ there is no 
fruition of the residua of actions. At this 
stage tho Attributes, having all their functions 
duly performed, do not again appear before 
tho vision of the Spirit ; and in this fact lies 
the Isolation [Kaimlyo, Liberation) of the 
Spirit (from Matter).” [Yoga-Bhastja, III, 55 J 
In this passage, by the expression ‘ the wisdom 
due to right discernment ’ is meant ' the per- 
fection of right discernment \ Omniscience is 
-what has boen described in the preceding 
Sfitra OH, 54). ‘Purity of Sattva ' is the 
dispassion (absence of attachment) with regard 
to tho things that have been enjoyed and 
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experienced, Thus ■we soo that tho above 
passage also gives assent to the Sahkhya 
doctrine that even when the Meditation called 
* Cloud of Virtue’ culminating in Oraniscionce 
has not been accomplished, the two kinds of 
1 liberation’ are brought about simply by means 
of the destruction of the ‘ seeds ' of ' Birth and 
Rebirth’ in the shape of Vanity, Love, 
Hatred and the like. As for Unconscious or 
Abstract Meditation, on the other hand, it is 
of no use in that condition where all desires, 
produced by tendencies having been destroyed, 
thcro quickly follows Liberation through thd* 
utter exhaustion of the ‘ operative residua ’ 
(prQrabdha) and this liberation follows at tho 
mere wish of the Agent and not necessarily 
always at the said time. This has been 
already pointed out above. 

Thus has Conscious Meditation been describ- 
ed in detail. 

We next proceed to describe Unconscious or 
Abstract Meditation. This is of two kinds : The 
Artificial or ‘ Method-produced ’ {Updyaprat- 
yaya) and the Natural or 1 Birth-produced * 
{Bhavapratyaya). The ‘ artificial ’ Abstract 
Meditation is that in which tho Meditation is 
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brought about in this very world by methods or 
means prescribed in tho scriptures : the term 
‘ pratyaya ’ here signifies ‘ Cause \ Such means 
are (1) Faith [Sraddha), (2) Power (Vitya), 
(3) Memory { Smrti ), (4) Meditation (Sairuldhi), 
and (5) Discernment (Prajild) as declared in 
EQtra I. 20. Here Sraddha stands for Con- 
fidence in the powers of Yoga ; Vf rya, Power, 
for the Concentration of the mind ; Start** 
Memory, for Contemplation ; Samfldhi, th 0 
final aspect of Yoga; PrajM, Discernment, 
for the direct perception brought about S 
"Conscious Meditation. These five become the 
* means ’ leading up to Abstract Meditation, 
through * Perfect Dispassion,’ to be described 
later on. When these five are employed with 
great impetuousness and intensity . then there 
comes about Abstract Meditation, and also 
the final reward. Liberation Even when 
there is a certain amount of sluggishness (on 
the part of the Agent) in the employment of 
the above ‘means.’ the said two results 
(Abstract Meditation and Liberation) may be 
attained by ‘Devotion to God ’ [Yoga-sutra, 
I, 231; bocause such devotion brings the Grace 
of God. 
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Question : “ What is God and what is meant 
•God defied by 1 devotion * to Him ? ” 
Answer: God is that particular Spirit who 
is ever untouched by the five ’troubles,’ 
Ignorance and the rest, as also by ’good,’ 
' evil ’ and their products as well as by all 
‘ tendencies * in general. This God has beon 
described in all His aspects m the Vedanta- 
Siltras beginning with — “ Now follows the 
enquiry into Brahman ”, [VedSnta-sutra,!, 1,1.] 
Consequently we touch upon the matter only 
briefly here. His omnipotence and omniscience 
arc equalled or excelled by none, — Ho is tho 
Spiritual Preceptor and Father of Brahma, 
Visqu and Rudra and other deities in the 
capacity of the Inner Guide, — He is the 
importer of Spiritual Vision (Jltann-caksus) 
through the Vedas, His name is the 

Pranava (Om). And ‘ devotion ' to Him 
consists m the contemplation of Him, 
through the Pranava, culminating m the direct 
realisation of His presence. Thus the ‘ main ’ 
method of attaining Abstract Meditation as 
well as Liberation consists in Samyama (Con- 
centration, Contemplation and Communion), 
relating to God , because such Samyama 
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loids most noarly to the final goal Saih~ 
tjarna with regard to the human Self on the 
other hand, constitute* tho secondary 'method' 
Such is the final conclusion. Furthor, the 
delation to God puts an end to all impediments 
m tho form of sickness and tho hko (mentioned 
in Yoga SUtra, I, 30) Thus too it is that the 
said devotion alone constitutes tho main or 
primary ‘ method ’ Tins has been thus 
declared in the Smrtis — ■" Tor one dosiring 
Liberation, the most comfortable path 
lies m clinging to Vi •mu — which consists 
in contemplation by the Mind (of the God- 
head) , otherwise tho Agent is sure to be 
deceived " 

Thus has the ‘Artificial’ (Upayapratyaya) 
Abstract Meditation been described 

The ‘ natural,' Bhavapratyaya (the second 
kind of Abstract Meditation) is next described 
In some cases, by virtue of the antenatal 
praotioe of the proscribed method 1 Discern- 
ment 1 and * Dispassinn cotno to the Agent 
and by mere willing he attains Abstract 
Meditation , this is the * natural 1 Abstract 
Meditation , it comes about only m the 
case of the * Bodiless Beings ’ {Vtdehas) and of 
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the * Beings absorbed in Nature ’ ( Prakftilayas ) 
and of certain particular Deities This 
Meditation has boon called ‘ natural,’ Bhaia- 
pratyaya, because it is brought about by the 
mere birth, bhaui, of the Beings concerned 
(*o, /he birth at tho proper time of the 
fruition of the practices of the previous birth) 
Aa examples of this we have the * Meditative 
Sleep’ (trance) of Hiranyagarbha and the 
other Deities Of these the “Bodiless Beings 
{ Videhas) are Hiranyagarbha 
■.I Mm* 1 * and those other Deities who are 

capable of performing all their 
functions only through tboir subtlo bodies 
and do not stand in need of the physical 
body Those who, worshipping Primordial 
Matter (Nature) or God mterblended with 
Nat are pierce through tho 
*&*"“*■ Universal Egg (or shell) and 
pa*s over all the ‘sheaths’" 
(Avarana) ending with the Great Principle- 
[Mahat tattva ) arrive at the final sheath 

in the shape of Nature ( Prakfti ), and 
attain to tho position of the Godhead — 
are said to be ' Absorbed ’ in Nature 
(Prakrtilayan) 
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This ‘ Natural ’ form is not possible in the 
„ . caso of Conscious Meditation , 

DifftrentR be 

tween the two! tnd, beCaU c G in tll!8 CaSO tll0 

of M edit* t ion— 

Contrete end Ab Sariujama (Concentration Con- 
templation and Communion) 
forming the vory essence of Conscious Medita 
tion, as soon as it has been completed, Conscious 
Meditation must necessarily follow in tint 
very life It is for this reason that Conscious 
Meditation has not been divided into * Artificial 
and * Natural ' either in the Sutra or in the 
Mhisija 

Both these Linds of Abstract Meditation 
are without any object of Contemplation and 
lienee Abstract Meditation is also called * Sub- 
■stratumless Meditation (Niralambana-yogo) 
And when this Yoga is practised, all Tendencies 
and Impressions become consumed in due 
course , and on this account it is also called 
TJnseeded (Ntrblja) 

Though Abstract Meditation is of the nature 
•of 'Inhibition yet its practice constantly 
"brings about fresh and varying developments 
of Tendencies and Impressions and it is 
through those varying grades of Tendencies 
and Impressions that this Yoga takes for its 
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accomplishment varying periods of time- 
such as a day, a fortnight, a month and bo 
forth. As thcso Tendencies and Impressions 
develop, so docs it go on attenuating the 
impressions left by all functions right up to 
knowledge of Truth. Thus, in the final stage of 
Abstract Meditation, all residua (consisting of 
Tendencies and Improssions) are completely 
destroyed ; and then even ‘ operativo residua 
(Prnrabdha) are rendered incapable of producing 
their results, having become deprived of the 
help of auxiliaries in the shape of the residual 
impressions leading up to the experiencing of 
results (pleasure and pain). That previous 
* residual impressions leading up to experience 
are the necessary auxiliaries to ‘ knowledge 
and 1 action ’ in bringing about such results 
as Birth and the like is shown by such 
Sruti and Smrti texts as ‘Knowledge and 
action accrue to him, as also Previous Wisdom, 
where the term ‘ Previous Wisdom, 1 stands 
for the said ‘ residual impressions After this, 
the Mind, having all its functions duly per- 
formed, becomes completely absorbed into its 
Boot-Cause along with the ‘ operative residua ’ 
and the residua of Inhibition This is the 
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* Profound sleep ’ of tho Mind, which constitute® 
the Isolation (Kaivalya) of the Spirit, t e , It° 
absolnto dissociation from all that is perceptible 
and which is of the nature of Pain , the 
reason for this dissociation lying in the fact 
that it is only through tho Mind that the 
Spirit become 0 related to tho Perceptible world 
for the second time As says the Srnrti— 
“ The flourishing of tho Mind is Rum and the 
destruction of the Mmd is the Greatest Good 
In the case where Liberation follows directly 
from knowledge of Truth, after the exhaustion of 
the ‘ operative residua,* ‘ the residual impression 
of real knowledge al°o is destroyed along 
with the Mind tins, is all the difference 
(between this and the Liberation through 
Abstract Meditation) What is to be borne 
m mind here is that both knowledge and Medi- 
tation as leading to Liberation having differ - 
ent processes of action, are in our system, 
independent of one another The Bhagavad 
Oita also declares ‘The position attained 
by the Sankhyas is also got at by Yoga and 
he alone sees rightly who sees the same 
(things) in both [Bkagavad Oita V 5 ] Here 
S&nkhya stands for perception of right 
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discernment (of Spirit from Nature) and ‘Yoga ’ 
for Inhibition of the Mind Thus in the case of 
Liberation through knowledge of Truth alone, 
all that Conscious Meditation is needed for is 
the process ending with direct perception of 
the (Supreme) Self» — which sets aside all self* 
consciousness [Abhmtttvi ),— and not such other 
■details as the destruction of the tendencies of 
■other functions , even when there is a conti* 
unity of Conscious Meditation, when the 
* operative residua* is exhausted, the other 
4 Tendencies ’ are also destroyed, along with the 
Mind, just like the ‘Tendencies’ left by 
knowledge 

Thus ends Section I of the Yogas&ra- 
satigraha of VijMna Bhiksu—m which are 
described the form and aim of Yoga 
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THE MEANS OF YOGA 

THE form of Meditation has been described 
Now we investigate the means thereof 
Aspirants to Yoga are divided into three 
w degrees the First, the Middle 

The Primary 

Mean!' of M edit a (second) and the Third, viz 
(1) Aruruksu, one attempt* 
ing to climb (to the steps of Yoga), (2) 
Yuhjdna , one who is engaged in the prac- 
tice, and (3) YogQr&dka, one who has 
already reached high Yoga The Siitra 
and the Bkasya have laid down three means 
for these three degrees of aspirants In 
accordance with the order adopted m the 
Siitra, the means for the first and the second 
will be explained later on , those for the highest 
degree are described here in accordance with 
the order of the aphorisms The Yog&ffldhas 
(who have reached the Yogic stage) are 
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those who, having already gone through the 
external preliminary stages in their previous 
lives, at once rise to the stage of Meditation, 
without having to go again through the earlier 
stages. To this class of Yogins belong Jada- 
bharata and others. For the accomplishment 
of Yoga for such persons the principal means 
are Practice (AbhyUea) and Dispassion (Vat- 
rtlgya ),— and not either the, active Yogic 
discipline or the external aspects of Yoga r 
which will be described later on as means to 
Yoga, for the aspirants of the first and the 
second degrees ; — as says the aphorism— A* The 
inhibition of these (functions of the mind) is 
by Practice and Dispassion " [Yoga- Sfttra, It 12]; 
and the commentator, (Vyasa), after having 
explained Practice and Dispassion, with all 
their accessories proceeds, to add the following 
words as introducing the aphorisms laying 
down the active Yogic disciplines and such 
other means:— “ The Yoga of the person 

with the collected Mind has been described ; 
now wo bogm an exposition for tho sake of 
the accomplishment of tho Yoga of those whose 
wind is in the wnkmg (worldly active) state 
(and has not yet been brought under proper 
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•control).” We read in the QarudapurUna also : 
M For the Aruruksu ascetics (those attempting 
to rise to Yaga) there have been laid down 
Aotion and Knowledge ; and for thoso who have 
reached the top of the tree of Yoga, Knowledge 
and Renunciation ” and further, we find that 
the same course of action has been followed by 
Jadabharata and other aspirants of the same 
degree. By ‘.Renunciation ’ in the present 
context is meant the 4 renunciation of all such 
■action as is an impediment to the accomplish- 
ment of Yoga’ ; for ' Yoga ’ is the subject of 
the discourse. Says the Mohsadharma section 
•of the Mah&bh&rata : “ By Action is a Being 
bound and by Knowledge released; con- 
sequently foresighfced ascetics avoid all 
Action " ; also' the Anuglta — " One who has 
passed beyond all disciplinary action and 
rests in Brahman alone and moves about in 
tho world as Brahman himself — is called a 
BrahmacSrm. Brahman is his 4 sacrificial 
fuel, Brahman his ‘sacrificial* fire. Brahman 
his 4 sacrificial ’ seat. Brahman his water 
-and Brahman bis preceptor; such a person 
is himself absorbed in Brahman." The 
Qarudapurtina thus : 44 Hard and fast rules as 
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to seat and posture are not helpful to Toga , 
in fact, all such rules, so extensively described, 
only tend to dolav the process, Sisup&la 
attained Perfection through the force 
of Momory and Practice alone 1 What is 
said to be desirable here is the renunciation of 
all external actions, as it is these that are 
impediments to Meditation,- — and not of 
internal actions (like Contemplation and the 
rest), as internal ‘ sacrifice ’ lias been laid 
down by Manu and others, for even such 
aspirants as have no desires 11 Some persons 
versed in the Yoga-Scriptures, who ‘have 
no desire (for any rewards) constantly offer 
these Great Sacrifices into the sense organs 
themselves ” — and also because such ‘ internal 
sacrifice,’— not interfering with the necessary 
acts as begging for food, bathing and the 
like , — 13 not an impediment to Yoga and is 
also free from all desires for any rewards 
accruing from it3 performance 

The Yogilrudha — as the highest aspirant to 
Yoga — has been thus described 
? l l ° in thc Bhagavad-Glta [VI, 4] 
“ One is said to be a Yogarudha 
when he is not attracted by objects of sense 
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or by Actions, and when he has renounced all 
volition ” The royal road for the Yogdrudha 
lies in the practice of Meditation in the spirit 
of the Ronunciate Paramahamea The Sruti 
thus declares “ The Wandering Mendicants 
take to that life of mendicancy with a 
view to attain the said state ’ , SrhadH' 
raqyakopamsad , IV, iv “ They live on 
aims given unasked, after having risen above 
all desire far children, for wealth, or for 
popularity , thorofore ono is to perceive the 
Self in the Self itself, after having learnt this 
truth* and having become calm, self-controlled, 
dispassionate, forbearing and intent (with 
his mind fixed upon one Goal) ” 

' Practice ’ {AbhyOea) stands for ‘ the 
endeavour to fix the mind ’ , 
•» d"fwT"* l ’ by * and this fixing is tho final 
stage of Meditation and con- 
sists in a continuous flow of unflinching con- 
centration Says the Bhagavad-OUn [11,52] • 

* When thy Mind which has been tossed 
about by the ,Veda shall bocomo steady and 
fixed in Meditation, tlion wilt thou attain 
Yoga” Irom the Bhagavad-Chtn and other 
sources we team that the endeavour for the 
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above-mentioned concentration consists in the 
bringing back of the Mind to the object of 
Meditation, -whenever it happens to stray 
away from it , as is declared in the Bhagavad- 
Gita [VI, 261 — ' “ Whenever the fickle and 
mobile Mind moves away , it is to be restrained 
and chained to the Self " 

‘Dispassion’ ( VatrQgya) consists in the 
feeling of * enough * {with reference to 
objects of enjoyment) , it is not the moro 
negation of passion or attachment , for in 
that sense the epithet * dispassioned ' would 
apply also to one who lias no pasnon or 
desire for an object which is not there (to 
attract him) 

This Dispassion is of two kinds Superior 
{Para) and Inferior ( Apara ) 

The * inferior ’ kind of Dispassion consists in 
the absence of desire for earthly or celestial 
things, by reason of their being beset with 
innumerable defects in the shape of troublo and 
pain attending upon the earning, guarding and 
losing (the objects), the injury inflicted (upon 

other Beings) and so forth This inferior kind 
of Dispassion is itself of lour kinds (1) Fafo- 
mana-Sahjnil ‘manifestation of Attempt,’ 
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(2) Vyatireka-Sanjfia, * manifestation of differ- 
entiation, 1 (3) Eketrdriya-saJi jfiQ , ‘ manifestation 
of one sense/ (4) VaglkB ra -sanj ha , ‘mani- 
festation of conquest The first is the name 
given to the practice of looking at the defects 
(in the objects of enjoyment) "which leads to 
Dispassion, and constitutes its first stage. 

* These senses have been subjugated, and these 
others are yet to be subjugated ’—this dis- 
crimination constitutes the Second , the ‘ differ- 
entiation * stage. After all attachment to the 
external objects of sense, such as colour and 
the re9t, has been destroyed, one comes to 
submerge in the single sense-organ of tho 
Mind of all desire for honour and aversion to 
dishonour and such other sentiments ; and this 
is what constitutes the third kinrl of Inferior 
Dispassion. When in the prosence of all the 
objects (of sense-gratification) as well as of 
Honour, Dishonour and the like, tho sense-organs 
and Mind remain unmoved — it constitutes the 
Fourth kind of Inferior Dispassion. The term 
1 SanjM ' in all the four names stands for 
‘manifestation’ {Abhivyakti), which implies 
4 clearness ’ nr * oxplicitness From among 
these four kinds of Dispassion, the fast 
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( Vaglkam-SarijM) alone is to be practised by 
the Yogarufiha (see above} ; because the first 
three will have been already accomplished in 
the YunjQna state. (See above.) 

The inferior kind of Dispassion lias been 
described. 

Wo now describe the superior kind of 
Dispassion. This kind of Dispassion consists 
in the sense of 4 enough * due to the provious 
discovery of defects — even without any fresh 
discovery of snch defects, — the said sense of 
4 enough ’ having been brought about by the 
recognition of tbo fact that those things are 
not the Self,— web recognition resulting from 
the direct discernment of difference between 
Self and Not-Self.-and also by the com- 
plete cessation of Ignorance, as the result of 
Knowledge of Truth. The 4 Superiority of 
this kind of Dispassion lies in the fact that 
Liberation follows after this as a matter of 
courso. 

Practice and Dispassion have thus been 
described. Of these two, Dispassion tends to 
blunt tho functioning (of the Mind) with 
regard to the objects (of sonsc-gratification) ; 
and Practice bearing on tho object of 
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Meditation tends to strengthen the flow of the 
function (of the Mind) with regard to that 
particular object. Thus we see that the 
inhibition of the mental functions depends upon 
both Dispassion and Practice 

We are now going to describe tbe means 
essential in Practice lAbhyQX 1 )* 

M ""' att. h s t)w Embellishments 
yuan. The Pen* mi 

k a i r m a n ■ ■» era* (Parikarman) and the like, in 0 

btlliib meats . , ll.vVi- 

word Parikarman, embeiusn 

ment,’ stands for that purification of the Mind 
which bringB about its concentration : “ P an ' 
karman is purification of th© body.” [Aniara- 
kotfa, II, vi, 121] and again “ Parikarman 
is embellishment". [Amarakoga, II, vi, 99 ] 
Such is the teaching of the Lexicons (1) One 
such embellishment is Peace of 
M <1) p «»" o! Mind,— this 1 Peace ’ standing 
for the absence of all foulness 
or distraction due to (connection with) objects 
(of sense). The causes leading up to Peace of 
Mind are: (1) Friendliness towards happy 
circumstanoos ; (2) Sympathy for the unhappy* 
(3) Joy at the sight of the virtuous; (4) Feeling 
of indifference (tolerant disregard) towards the 
sinful— and such other means of the subjugation 
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of Love and Hate. Says the Bhagamd- Gif a 
[II, 64, 651: “The self-restrained man who 
moves among objects with senses under the 
control of his own self, and free from love and 
hate, obtains tranquillity ; when there is tran- 
quillity there is an end of all misery, as the 
Mind of one of tranquil heart soon becomes 
Steady." Regulation of Breath (Prdqnytima) 
is the second means of bringing about Peace 
of Mind. 

Another Embellishment {Pankarman) is 
4 Objective Operation \ The 
Operation^ ' * c * IV * ‘object* meant here is odour 
and the other Rudimentary 
Substances (Tanmatras) ; the direct perception 
of these by means of a slight practico of 
Meditation, is called ‘Objective Activity'. 
The perception of super-physical smell, brought 
about in a very short timo by concentrating 
tho Mind on the tip of the nose, is the ‘odour- 
operation ’ (Gancf/ia-pravrHi). Similarly thero 
is perception of (super-phj’sicnl) tasto at the 
tip of tho tongue, of colour at tho palate, 
(retina?), of touch at tho centre of tho tongue 
and of sound at the root of tho tongue. All 
this is to bo learnt from tho Scriptures. All 
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tnese various ‘operations’ are productive of 
faith and confidence in the various stages o 
Meditation culminating in Right Discern- 
ment , and through this Faith and Confidence 
they lead to the steadiness (or Peace) o 
the Mind When ono Scriptural (scientific) 
subject has boon directly perceived through 
the force of steadiness, it is only right and 
proper that the Mind should become tranqui 
towards all scientific subjects through enhanced 
confidence and force of steadiness 

The third Embellishment {Pankarmn) is 
the 'Joyous Bright (Ft ioM 
B $ t Jyotismati) Vtfoka, ‘ Joyous, 

is that from which {yasmti) 
sadness (gokah) has disappeared (vigatah) , and 
because the operation named * Bright ’ (Jyotts 
matt) is'jojous {lit without sadness) there 
fore it leads to the Peace of Mind This 
1 Bright operation — is of two kinds (1) The 
perception of the Thinking Principle (Buddhi), 
and (2) The perception of the Spirit (as) dis 
cernod (from Nature and its emanations) The 
* brightness * of these two operations is based 
on the fact of their having (and henco giving) 
much light [t e , because they enlighten us 
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more than any other perception]. Objection : 
“ After the perception of the Spirit (which is 
the sutnmun hanum), what could be the need 
for the Peace of Mind ? Ignorance having been 
removed (by the perception of the Spirit), there 
is nothing left to be done (for the good of the 
Agent)." Answer : Sven after the perception 
of the Spirit, the Agent desiring Abstract 
Meditation, which puts an end to all karmic 
residua, requires the Superior kind of Dispas* 
sion ; and for the accomplishment of this latter, 
he stands in need of a sories of Conscious 
Meditations; further, one aiming at the per- 
ception of the Supreme Solf stands in need 
of Meditation bearing on that Self, even 
after lie has had a full perception of the 
human Self. 

The fourth Embellishment ( Pankarman ) is the 
Contemplation on the Mind of 
afLEffitfS Dispassioned Beings, When 
the mind of (ho aspirant is fixed 
upon the miuds of euel. personages ns Narada 
and others, then it also becomes, like them, dts- 
passioned and tmno.nl; just as the thinking 
of passionate persons inclines the mind to 
passion. 
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The fifth embellishment (Parikarman) is Gou- 
ts) Contempia- templation of the Cognition 
tZ StlSt either of dream or deep 
deep sleep. sleep. When the Aspirant 

thinks of his waking cognitions as those 
of a dream— on the ground of both being 
equally concealers of the real form (of self) and 
also of equally having impermanent thing 9 
for their objects,— then his Mind gains 
its true character and becomes dispassioned 
and (hence) tranquil. It is for this reason 
that all worldly phenomenon (Prapaiica) has 
been compared to 3 dream in all Srutis and 
Smftis — by such passages as “Know this 
(world) to be a prolonged dream Similarly 
when the Aspirant looks upon waking persons 
as on those in deep sleep— because both of 
them equally have (the true character of the 
Spirit) hidden from them, and because the 
waking person has only interrupted glimpses 
of the world, just as one in deep sleep has 
dreams at intervals, through defect in sleep, — 
then his Mind loses all interest in these 
operations and hence becomes tranquil. Says 
the Smrti — " As a person in deep sleep per* 
ceives the whole universe in himself, and on 
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the apprehension of dreams finds himself 
occupying only a portion thereof, similarly r 
having come to conceive of the various 
states of life— the waking, etc.,— as mere 
illusion, one ought to contemplate on the 
Supreme Spectator of all this (phenomena! 
existence).*' 

The sixth Embellishment [Pankarman) 
is the Contemplation of the 
Adored One ,— the contempla- 
on& tion of the forms of Siva 

and Visnu and other such Beings as may 
be adored by the Aspirant In this case 
the Mind becomes fixed upon the Adored 
forms through right attachment to it and 
thereby acquires-the capacity to be fixed upon 
other things also right up to Eight Discernment. 
Thus have the Embellishments been described. 

Among these those consisting 
pi rant with refer- in contemplation are to be 
iE&ttSZ SE employed at the option of the 
b'U.'bmei.ta Aspirant. (There is no hard an d 

fast rule as to which is to be employed first ) 
Thu3 havo been described Exercise and 
Dispassion, as being the means common to 
both kinds of Meditation— Concrete as well as 
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Abstract. The means to Practice in the shape 
of Embellishments, -'have also been described. 
In this (t.e., among the means common to 
both kinds of Meditation) 
J there to a further suh-divUta : 
..O.. ..a D„r„. (1 , p tice over the twenty- 

kinds of Med^a gj^ principles consisting o* 
the * Cognisor,' the 1 Cognition,’ 
and the 'Cognised/ (2) the inferior kind 0 
Dispassion, oalled Vae/ikara (see above), are t 1B 
means to Concrete Meditation. Of these, 
Dispassion is the direct cause of the ‘ inhibi 
tion ’ of the functions, whereas Practice is so 
only through one of the factors, tie., conl 
munion (Samadhi). As regards Abstract Medi- 
tation, on the other hand, t^e superior kind of 
Dispassion (see above ) is its’ direct cause ! th 0 
perfection of knowledge of the form of Dis 
passion alone leads to Abstract Meditation 
through the accomplishment of the Dispassion 
itself. It has been already explained that the 
superior kind of Dispassion, in its accomplish* 
cd form,- consists of the souse of ‘ enough 
with reference to the Knowledge of Eight 
Discernment also, which is of tho naturo of 
pain. Practice based on a concroto object is 
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a moans to Abstract Meditation only through 
Right Discernment, not directly. 

Thus far we have described the means to 
Meditation for the Aspirant of the first 
(Highest) Dogree. 

Next we describe the means to Meditation 
fitted to the aspirant of the 
means of Mcdils. socond (middle) degree, such 
plmoT«tc 2a Dl “*’ us the Ascetic and the like, — 
such means consisting in a 
high form of ‘ Yoga-Discipline \ 

The most important of these is the Yoga- 
discipline itself. Practice and Dispassion and 
the rest are to be employed only so far as 
one may bo able to do it. The highest form 
of Yoga-Discipljne consists in Austerity 
iTapas), Study (Svadkyaya), and Devotion to 
God ( Is’vara-prantdftana ). Of these Austerity 
consists in tho habituating of one’s body to 
the pairs of opposites like heat and cold, 
through penances prescribed m the SAstras ; — 
Study consists ro the reading of treatises 
treating of Liberation and in the repetition 
(Japa) of the Pranaia (Om) , Devotion to God 
consists either m the surrendering of all one’s 
important activities to the Highest Master, or 
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m renouncing the reward of one's actions, so 
says tho author of the Bhasya (Vy&sa) 
The meaning of * surrendering ’ (one’s actions 
to God) haa been explained in tho Smytis 
in such passages as the following — *' What a 
man does, either knowingly or unknowingly , 
is done by God through His Yoga-ifaya ( te < 
Illusion which He is able to manipulate by 
means of his Meditation), consequently , the 
■firm belief that ‘I am not the doer, all this 
is done by Brahman ' is called ‘Surrendering 
to Brahman ‘ {BrabnUrpana), by the sages 
acquainted with Truth" The * surrendering ’ of 
the rewards of Actions also consists in thinking 
that ‘ God is the real enjoyer of the rewards 
of (my) actions ’ The presumption that God 
■also has his experiences is gathered from such 
Texts as “ Drinking of Truth, oto " , the text 
to the contrary that “ Another (God) shines 
bnght without eating” [Brhadaranyako- 
pamsad, III] precludes from God only such 
direct experience as is preceded by Egoism 
The ‘ experiencing by God of the rewards of 
actions’ consists in His being pleased when 
he makes the human selves undergo the 
experience of the rewards of their various 
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actions, — just as when one orTew Rifts to 
boggir*. he is mid to bo tho ‘ i n;oj or ’ of tho 
wealth thu- gt\cn,— and cirlamlj the ex- 
periences bj God cannot con>-i«t of tho direct 
experiences of tho pleasure'* of heaven or the 
puns of hell, nn> ouch idea would be 
repugnant to all ffruti ami Smrti texts Though 
Gods * oxporicnco of oxcrhsting Miss’ i*> 
eternal, jet tho fact of tho manifestation of 
this pleasure on tho award of pleasure to 
hunnn beings lends to tho mention of sm.li 
pleasure follow fnR His Omnipotence being 
produced , — which however isonij a figurative 
was of basing things —just as wo speak of 
His deairo to crcato (though, ns a matter of 
fact, nil His desires arc eternal) 

The discipline (described nbovo) bears that 
name [Yoga) only in its secondary figurative 
application, on account of its boing the means 
to tho accomplishment of Yoga in tho same 
way as tho same namo is given to Devotion 
and Knowledge 

Like Meditation also tho Yoga Discipline 
leads to tho attenuation of disorders as is 
described in the aphorism It (Yoga Disci- 
pline) serves the purpose of accomplishing 
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Samndh i and also of attenuating the disorders ^ 
[Yoga-SOtra, II, 2 1 Here tlie term ' Samadhi 
stands for both kinds of Yoga , on the groun 
of their being no difference between the whole 
and its part. The two kinds of Yoga have 
been alroady described. 

Next we proceed to describe the ' Attenuation 
of the Disorders ’ and tlieir effects These 
‘ disorders ’ are five in number ; these being 
called 'disorders’ because they are sources 
pain and suffering The fivo ‘ Disorders 
are (1) Ignorance [Amdpa), (2) Bgoism 
(iemtffl), (3) Love ( Ruga ), (4) Hate Uhesa). 
and (5) Yearning for Life (Abhtmvosa) [ Yo9 a 
SUtra , II, 3] Ignorance consists in cognis- 
ing the non-eternal as the eternal, the impure 
as pure, pain as ploasure and non self as Se 
Solf-consciou&ness consists in the mistake* 1 
notion of the identity of Self and Hon self, by 
thomselves as well a3 through their properties 
(The difference of Egoism from Ignorance lies 
in thofact that) the latter leaves room for both 
difference and non-difference botween Self a* 1 
Non self {and does not involve identifies* lon ) 
Love and Hate are too well-known (to require 
a definition here) Yearning for Life consists 
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in the fear of death, etc. Among thcso five, 
each preceding one is the cause of each succeed- 
ing one. Thus Ignorance being the root cause 
of all troubles has been called the ‘field’ 
(Kselra) ; because it is only vrhon Ignorance 
is thero that the appearance of the others 
is possible ; all the rest are destroyed when 
Ignorance is destroyed. 

All these Disorders ruffle the mind, like 
bodily disease, and hence are impediments 
to Meditation also. The ‘ attenuating * of these 
lies in their being rendered incapable of 
obstructing Right Discernment (of Spirit from 
Non-Spirit). And this is the effect of Yoga- 
Discipline through * seen’ as well as ‘ unseen ’ 
forces. Yoga-Discipline serves to purify the 
mind ; and this purification leading to the 
attenuatin g of Adharma, this 1 attenuating 
leads to the 1 attenuating ’ of Ignorance 
and the re3t which are the effects of 
the said Adharma. Further, Yoga-Discipline 
is not possible while PridB, Love and 
Hate are strong; or oven if it could be 
somehow brought about, it would only be 
in an incomplete form. Consequently for its 
own accomplishment, Yoga-Discipline has to 
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bring about * attonuation of disorders . Thus 
Yoga also is to lio understood to be the effect 
of Yoga-Discipline through ' seen ’ as well as 
‘ unseen ' forces,— tho purification of the nun 
being tho * unseen Force ’ and tho restraining 
of the mind by means of actions, the seen 


force \ H 

We now proceed to describe briefly ® 

effects of the ' attenuation o 
• » HevTu 1 1! „ ‘ir disorders’ — culminating in fin a 
weaving of tho Liberation— as explained 10 

above Dnorder*. inn.o« the 

the Yoga-SOtras. When ta y 

‘attenuation of disorders’ has been brought about 
by means of Yoga-Discipline the flow of 
Discernment ceases to be impeded in its course 
by the Disorders and as such leads to t 0 
direct perception (of the object of discernment, 
viz,. Supreme’ Spirit). And then Ignorance 
and the other Disorders, having their seeds 
almost entirely burnt by the fire of the P er 


ception of Discernment — called PrasafikhpH^ 1 ’ 
— are no more able to sprout up (into impurity 
of the mind and the other impediments to 
Meditation). This is the state of the ‘ Person 
liberated during life ’. After this when all 
the rest of the ' operative residua ’ has been 
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exhausted, and the Mind has become absorbed 
(into the Spirit),— even those disorders that 
had almost been entirely burnt and had lain 
latent m their subtle forms now completely 
melt away. When all these Disorders have 
been extirpated, there is nothing to lead to the 
rebirth of the Spirit, which thereupon experi- 
ences no more pain — this is the state of Final 
Absolute Liberation 

Objection : “The right view to take is that 
Knowledge destroys tho latent Disorders also ; 
why should you assume (an intervening process 
of) burning which is held to incapacitate the 
Disorders for further action 9 ” 

Reply As a matter of fact, the potency 
of the cause consists in the latency of the effect : 
and without this lattor, the cause has no 
existence , it is found in tho case of Fire 
and such, other things, that the capacity to 
burn persists only so long as tho substance 
(Fire) is there From this it follows that what 
Knowledge and the rest bring about is the 
burning of the productivity of only such 
4 Disorders," 4 Actions," and 4 Tendencies ’ as 
are still latent — not of those that are past 
(and have already produced their effects). 
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tho destruction of these lattor follows from the 
destruction of the Mind itself , for the Biraple 
reason that tho Property becomes destroyed 
by tho destruction of the object to whic 
■property belongs 

We now proceed to describe the process 
•which Bondage follows from Ignorance a 
the other » Disorders,' and how the cessation 
of these brings about Liberation As & ' * r 

of fact, Dharma and Adharma result from 
Ignorance and the other Disorders , as declare 
in the following Smrti text If on0 ^ as 
notion of ‘I’ and has his Buddhi un 
tainted, even though he may kill ah 
people, he himself is neither killed, nor 
bound” [Bhagavad-Gita, XYIII, 17 ] From 
Dharma and Adharma proceed all fruition (° 
actions and their residua) m the form o 
birth, life and experiences , those latter 6 lVe 
rise to pleasure and pain , from which follows 
the * bondage ’ of the Spirit, consisting in t 0 
experience of these (pleasure and pain) Tb 
‘experience’ mentioned above among the fruits 
of actions, consists in the mind function 
assuming the form of sound and other objec 
of experience, — and in this lies the difference 
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(of this kind of ‘ experience ’ from that con- 
stituting the * bondage ’ of the Spirit). 

Objection: “The Disorders (Ignorance, etc.) 
constitute the cause of disagreeablo pain, as 
•woll as, through Dharmu , of agreeable pleasure 
in the shape of attainment of heaven and 
the like ; why then should these Disorders be 
rooted out ? ” 

Reply : The * pleasures of heaven ’ also are 
to be considered as ‘pain’ by the wise, be- 
cause they abound in pain and are conducive 
to further pain: as declared by the S&nkhya- 
SQtras “ Just as there is aversion for pain, so 

also thoro is no similar longing for pleasure. 

[Saiikkya-Sutra, VI, 6) , (because) “ nowhere 
is anybody pleased " ( Ibid , VI, 7) ; (since) that 
(ploasuro) also abounds in pain, (therefore) wise 
persons include that also in pain. [Ibid., VI, 8.) 
This process of bondage through Ignorance is 
thus described in the KZnnapurilva : “All 
such evils ns '-Love, Hate, and the like have 
thoir source in Ignorance; from this also 
follows tho evil in the form of Virtuo 
and Vicc-says tho Srutt ; and the birth 
of the body of all beings is duo to tins 
latter." 
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The process ( 

has been described. , 

Now we proceed to explain the process o 
Liberation through the S "P' 
u2S»C!±«i pression of the Disordets. 
« jppr«Bioa of th. j^orance having been rooie 

trouble*. ” 

* out by the direct perception 

of tho discrimination between the Solf and th 
Non-Self, the other Disordors which are a 
based upon Ignorance also become destroy 
And thus the cause having ceased to cxis . 
the effects in tho shape of Dkarma an 
Adharma cease lo be produced ; the lar^ 10 
residua whose fruition has not yet commence 
cease to bring about their effects, on aecoun 
of the extirpation of their auxiliaries in 

the shape of the Disorders ; the karrM^ 
residua whose fruition has already commence 
arc destroyed by the experiencing M - ’ 

only when their effects have been experi' 
enced by the Agent)'; — and* finally) the 
‘ operative residua * having thus become 
exhausted, the Body dies and there is n°' 
thing left which could load to Rebirth . 
it is this * extirpation ’ of * pain * that i 3 
Liberation. 
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Ju«t as the name Medical Science is given to 
its four constituent parts, Disoase, Diagnosis, 
Cure end Medication, so Sankhya Yoga otc , 
(called tbo Science of Liberation) troat of (1) 
* ix hat is to bo oxtirpatcd,’ (2) the ' source of 
what is to bo extirpated/ (3) tho process of 
extirpation, and (4) the means of extirpation 
Hero * what is to be extirpated’ is Pam , the 
source of what is to be extirpated is Ignorance , 
‘extirpation’ is tho absolute removal of 
para , and the means thereof is the direct 
perception of Discriminative Wisdom The 
qualifying term ‘group’ has to bo added to 
each of these in order to include all accessories 

Objection “The Spirit in its very nature 
being always without pain how can tho 
extirpation of pain be said to be Its 
aim 9 

Reply This objection has no force because 
the SAnkhya and other philosophies declare 
the * extirpation of pain ' to be the aim of the 
Spirit on the ground of the relation of owner- 
ship (hence of attachment) that the Spirit 
bears to the objects of experience Though 
experience being of the nature of perception 
(and hence residing in tho Spirit which is 
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everlasting) is, by itself, otenul, yet like the 
space m thq jar, (which partakes of the 
charactor of its container, the jar, though by 
itself Space is eternal), the experience of p° in 
is impermanent (since pain is so) , and as 
sucli it is but proper that its extirpation shoul 
he the aim of the[Spirit , because the experienc 
mg of pain is nothing more than the form o 
Consciousness as characterised by the reflection 
'of pain 

In this connection, the Sutra and t e 
BhQsya have described * Birth ’ consisting 
in the connection of the cognising Spirit wit 
the cognised object, as the reason for Ignor 
ance being the sourco of ‘ what is to be extir 
pated,’— and have described m detail the 
character of the Spirit ( Purusa ) asth ocognisof 
and Primordial Matter (Prakrit) as the cognise 
We have also done the same both in the 
Yoga- VUrttika and in tho Bhasya on the 
Sankhya Sutras In our Sankhya-treatis0» 
the SUnkhyasllra, we have discussed at length 
the character of Spirit as well as of Primer' 
dfal Matter , consequently we desist from 
treating of the same subject here, for fear 
of being unnecessarily prolix 
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Thus ends the exposition of the Means to 
Meditation for the Aspirants pi the Middle 
Degree ; and in connection therewith we have 
also had an explanation of the fact of Yoga- 
Discipline being the means of liberation, 
through the ' attenuating ’ of the Disorders. 

We now proceed to describe the ’means of 
Meditation for. those aspirants 
of the Lower (Third) order 
hMNtBanttM that belong to the class of 
Householder and -the like. 
And in as much as 6uch means are also the 
means of knowledge as described above, the 
Satra and the Bhdsija have described them in 
the same manner as the means to Right 
Discernment. These are : (l) Restraints ( Yama), 
(2) Obligation ( Niyama ), (3) Posture [Asana), 
(4) Regulation of Breath (PrdnaySma), (5) 
Abstraction ( Pratyahara ), (6) Concentration 
{Dharand), (7) Contemplation [Dhydna), and 
(8) Meditation (Samadht). (Yoga-Sfltra, II, 29.) 

• These nro the eight ‘limbs’ of Yoga. The 
Aspirant if the Lowest Degree should have^o- 
coureo to the practice of Concentration, Contem- 
plation and Meditation, as also to the entiro 
Yoga-Disci plw.e oonsistwvg of Restraints, 
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Obligations, Posture, Breath-Regulation and 
Abstraction, m the order that they are 
mentioned above, and with this ond in view, 
all of them have bean prescribed collectively 
ae suited to the Aspirant of the Lowest Degree 
Of these the s practice of 
Restraint and 0W*»*»* 
?. b »lSdVf^ (N ' Posture, Brcath-B e gu 1 a 1 1 0 ^ 
and Abstraction only » r0 
called 'Karma-yoga* (Disciplinary Yoga) For 
aspirants of tbo Highest and Middle degrees, 
on the other hand, what have been al- 
ready prescribed before are ‘ Pure Knowledge 
and ‘ Discipline along with Knowledge * For 
this view — that recourse may be had to 
Knowledge and Action (Discipline) eithor 
severally or collectively — the authority lS 
supplied by the following passage from the 
Vtsnu-Purana “Sanaka, Sanandana and the 
rest are endowed with the contemplation of 
Brahman, others, the •'Deities and other 
movable and immovable beings, aro endowed 
with the contemplation of Action alone , and 
(lastly) Hiranyagarbha and the rest are 
endowed with that of both Action and 
Brahman ' . 
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Restraints and Obligations have been 
explained m detail in the Sutra and the 
BhUsya. We reproduce here the explanation 
given in the Igvara-Qltii ; [A) “ Harmlessness, 
Truthfulness, Non -theft, Continonce and Non- 
Covetousness* briefly constitute Restraint and 
bring about the purification of men's minds. 
Tho Great Sages describe ' Harmlessness 1 as 
consisting in not giving pain— either by act, 
thought, or speech — to any living being at any 
timo. There is no virtue higher than Harm- 
lessness ; no happiness higher than Harmless- 
ness. But injury or harm inflicted in {he way 
prescribed in tho Scriptures has been described 
ns 1 Harmlessness ’ (not involving any sin). 
One can uttam everything by means of Truth ; 
and everything subsists in Truth and tho 
Brihmnnas have defined Truth as ' speaking 
and acting in strict accordance with facts . 
Forcible as well as stoalthy carrying away of 
others* proporty is Theft, — tho nbstinonco from 
which is Non-thoft, which leads to Dharma. 
Continence is said to be tho abstinenco frpm 
soxunl intercourse — either by act, thought or 
speech— with all living beings and at nil times. 
Tho spontaneous non-necoptancc of ‘gifts 
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(from others) oven in times of calamity is 
called Non-covetousness and this should be 
obsorved with all due care. ( B ) The Obligations 
briefly nro these : Penance, Study , Content 
ment, Cleanliness and the Adoration of Go > 
these bring about the accomplishment of Med 1 
tation. Highest Penance is said to consist in 
mortifying one’s body by means of fasting an 
such pouancos as the Par aka, the CdndrUyana 
and the like. The learned have defined Stu y 
as purifyirfg the mind and consisting in the re 
petition of the Vedanta Texts, the SatarvdW* 
(the 16th chapter of the Yajurveda, beginning 
with Namas terudra manyave), and the Praqai® 
* (Om). There are three kinds of Study' (1 
Vocal, (2) Quiet, and (3) Mental Of these the 
(3) is higher than the (2) which is higher than 
the (1) ; so say the oxpounders of the meaning 
of the Vedas. Vocal Study is that in which 
other persons hearing the words clearly catch 
the sense. The Quiet Study is that in which 
there is only a slight tremor of the lips and 
hence others cannot catch the words ; this is 
a thousandfold more effective than the Vocal. 
The Mental Study consists in tho process in 
which the Agent only surveys in his Mind the 
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subject to be learnt, with duo consideration 
of tho relation of words and letters, without 
any external movement Tho sages have 
defined Contentment as a sign of happinoss, 
consisting in the eenso of satisfaction at 
whatever comes to tho Agent in tho ordinary 
course (without any special attempt on his own 
part). Cleanliness, 0 Brahmapas, has been 
declared to bo of two kinds — External and 
Internal ; tho former is brought about by tho use 
of clay and water, and the latter' consists in 
the purity of tho mind. Lastly ' Adoration of 
God ’ consists in firm devotion to Siva through 
the functions of Word, Mind and Body in tho 
form of Prayer, Reflection and Worship ' 
respectively.” 

In the above passage we have met with the 
declaration that injury inflicted in accordance 
with tho scriptures is * Harmlessness ’ (it does 
not incur the sin of killing). But the irijury 
therein meant is that which is necessarily 
inflicted upon living things in the course of 
the cleaning of the Body — rinsing of (the 
mouth and the like, —as well as those that 
are necessary to tho house-holdor (e.g., tho 
slaughter of wild beasts such as the tiger, etc.) 
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The author of the Bhtlsya has declared that 
abstinence from slaughter m sacrifices is on® 
of the ‘ great penanoes ’ — ' Devotion to God — 
which is said by the author of the BhOsya to 
consist in the surrendering of all one s actions 
to the Lord— includes also the worship, et c > 
mentioned in the passage just quoted from the 
T&vara-Gltll 

Of the two— Restraint and Obligation,— 
Restraint consisting in mere desisting (from 
cortam afcts, and hence being negative in 
character), is likely to be freo from the hmita 
tions of time and 6pace , and as such the 
author of the Sutras has called it the Great 
Penance’ The Obligations, on the other han . 
consist in engaging (in certain acts, and hence 
being positive in their character), are, ns 
such, conditioned by tune and space , and 
hence thBre is no such subdivision of it aS 
* Great Penance ’ 

Thus have Restraint and Obligation be en 
described 

Foxt we describe Posture { Asana ) The parti* 

( 3 ) p a «iure cular positions of all living 
(Asana} beings form so many * P° s * 

hires’ Of these, three are the most important. 
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as mentioned in the I&varci-Glta : “The 
principal postures are the Svastika, tho Padma, 
and tho Ardha ; — those are the most important 
of ail postures.' 0 Brahman as, when one places 
tho sole3 of his two feet upon his two thighs — 
it forms the Padmasam, the best of postures. 
0 best of men, when one places one foot only 
upon the othor thigh— it forms the Ardkasana, 
an excellent posture for Meditation. Placing 
the soles of the feet between the thigh and 
knco we have the Svastikasana." >We do not 
enter into the details of Postures, because our 
subject-matter is Baja- Yoga (in which Pos- 
tures occupy only a secondary position) For a 
full treatment of all forms of Postures and the 
Purification of the veins and arteries, one 
should refer to works on Hatha- Yoga. 

Posture lias been described. We now 
proceed to describe the Regula- 
v.iiVWtT.*! tioo of Breath (iWaOi/ama) ; 
aJUr ' ifc threefold : (1) Becaka, 
Exhalation, (21 Puraka, Inha- 
lation, and (3) Kumbhaka , Holding. Pure or 
Absolute Kumbhaka is the fourth, says the 
Naradlya {the Brhannnradiya Purayi) : ** By the 
learned the Regulation of Breath is said to be 
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of four kinds : (1) Recaka, (2) Pur aka* 

(3) Kumkhaka , and (4) ffunyaka. In the animal 
body the artery to the right (of the Spina 
cord) is called Ptiigala ; — this Has the Sun for 
its (supervising) deity and is said to bo the 
"birth-place of the Pitrs [PHrV^ > ^ 
artery to the left is called Id& \ it has 6 
Moon for its deity, and is said to be the birt 
place of the Deities (Devayoni). Listen P^ 6 
to my teachings. Between those two is t 6 
Susumna it is a very subtle artery, ( 8 
functions are) profoundly esoteric, and it 
Brahman for its deity. One ought to exhalo 
the air through the left (Jdcl) ; and on 
account of this exhalation this process 1S 
■called Exhalation (Rccaka). The aspirant is 
to fill his lungs with air by means of the rig 
(Pingafa ) and this process is called Inhalation 
{Puratca) When the Aspirant inhales the 
air and holding it in (his lungs), sits 
like a jar full of water- the process ^ 
called Holding (Kumhhaka). When e 
neither exhales the air (in him) nor inha © s 
the outer — this montal process is called the 
SHnyaka form of Breath-Regulation. 
read in Yo.]navalkya and others as follows. 
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“ Regulation of Breath is divided into three 
kinds (1) the lowest— Puraka, (2) the 
medium — Kumbhaka and (3) the highest — 
Recaha The lowest measures twelve ‘ units * , 
the medium twenty "four , and the highest, 
thirty-six , thus has the difference of 
measures among the three been laid down 
by those acquainted with the subject ’ Here 
in Yajftavalkya, we find the different kinds of 
Broath Regulation mentioned in the order 
(1) Puraka, (2) Kumbhaka, and (3) Rccaka , 
whereas m the Naradlya-text quoted above, we 
have them in the order (1) Recaka (2) Puraka 
and (3) Kumbhaka The two are to be regarded 
as optional alternatives But the latter is 
only a fanciful order 

With regard to the above four kinds of 
Regulation of Breath the author of the 
aphorisms adds the following particulars 
When in the beginning, the throo processes 
(■Puraka, etc ) aro practised together, they 
become conditioned by place, time and number, 
and then come to be called Long or Short 
(Yoyo Sutra , II, aO ) The ’ place’ of exhalation 
lies within twolvo inches ( atigulas ) of the tip 
of the nose , this is to be ascertained through 
e 
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a piece of reed or cotton. The ‘piece ° f 
inhalation ranges from the head dawn to " 
soles of the feet; this is to be ascertain® 
through a sensation similar to the touc o 
an ant. The ‘ place ‘ of Kumbtoka consists o 
the external and internal places td 
exhalation and inhalation taken togst er, 
because the functions of the breath are capa 
of being held up at both these ‘ places ; atl 
this is to bo ascertained through the absenc^ 
of the two indicatives noted above (in connec 
tion with exhalation and inhalation). ® 
we have explained the Regulation of Brea 
us specialised by place. To explain t »a 
specialised by time : This consists in suc^ 
well -recognised specifications of time 8 s 
‘Exhalation is to be practised for so many 
moments, the Inhalation for so many- 
and the Holding for so many \ Thirdly, 
Regulation of Breath ib specialised by number 
when the three kinds of Breath-Regulation 
arc specialised by the number of ‘units o 
time (moments) beginning with twelvo ( ae0 
the passage. from YQjfiavalhja quotod above). 
The specification of the three kinds of Breath- 
Regulation by all the three— place, time an 
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number— is only optional , and they are not 
to be understood as to be practised collectively , 
for m many we meet with passages 

where the only specification mentioned with 
reference to the Regulation of Breath, is that 
of time When, in due course of Practice, 
the Regulation of Breath named ‘ Holding,’ 
lasting for months and years together and m 
many places, subsists without the exhalation 
and Inhalation conditioned by place, time 
and number— then that Holding is called 
Absolute and Pure, the fourth form of ‘ Regula- 
tion of Breath 1 Such powers as that of 
roaming about in space follow this last form 
of PrcLnayama , as has been declared in the 
Vasistha Samhita “ When after giving up 
Inhalation and Exhalation, one holds bis 
Breath with ease, it is Absolute Kumbhafca 
One may practise this Holding either by 
itself or together (with Inhalation and 
Exhalation) The latter coutsb should be 
adopted so long as the Absolute Holding is 
not attained, when absolute Holding has 
been attained, without Inhalation and Ex- 
halation, then there is nothing in the three 
worlds unattainable for the Aspirant” 
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The ‘unit of measure’ with reference to 
n. .f the Regulation of Breath b» 

uma wijh regard t« u een ^ us described in m 
the different pacts ,i 

of Pranayama MdrkaildClja PurcUld 1 u 

unit (mHtr8) consists of the time taken 
by the rise and fall of the eyelid, or in 
a single clap of the hands, or in ^ 
uttering of a short letter ; for the measuring 
of the Regulation of Breath, twelve soon 
'units’ have been prescribed." ‘Twe « 
units’ is the time twelve times that define 
as the ‘ unit Only “ twelve units have 
been here mentioned, because that is 
duration common to all the three states o 
Breath-Regulation. According to the Va&t™' 
SamhitU however the Initiation should 1& S 
for sixteen units, Exhalation, thirty-two an 
Holding sixty-four units. {In order to recon- 
cile both wo say that) both may be accept* 
as being respectively the primary and t o 
secondary methods {of practice). 

A further detail with regard to the Regula 

Divmon of Pr.- tion of Broatli has bcon men- 
P"2- tioned in tho Naradiya a nd 

Hint ana non prig* ,» n 

"“*• other Pur Unas : “Regulotioi 

of Breath is pregnant and non-pregnant ; 0 
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these the former is the higher of the two. 
Regulation of Breath without the repetition of 
sacred Mantras and ’Contemplation is called 
won-pregnant ; and that which is accompanied 
by both of these is pregnant The Mantra for 
repetition is thus laid down in the Isfvara-OitCi : 
“When the Aspirant holding his breath,. thrice 
repeats the Gayatrl together with the seven 
Vijahftis (in the beginning), the S' iras (at the 
end) and the Pranava (ono at both ends of it), 
this is what is called the Regulation of Breath." 
Yogi Yiijfiavalkya, on tho other hand, declares 
thu3: “The Upward Breath and the Down- 
ward Breath having been restrained, Regula- 
tion of Breath is to be practised by means 
of the Prayava, with duo regard to the unit 
of measure." (See above.) 

This, tho repetition of tho Pranava alone, 
is meant for tho highest class of ascetics 
(the Paratnahaihsas). It has boon declared 
in tho Smrtxs that (ordinarily) contemplation 
is to bo practised, through tho Inhalation and 
other singes of Urcath-Regulation. nt ones 
navel, heart and forehead, with reference 
to tho forma of Brahma. Finn and S.va 
respectively. For <>* hi >* ral Am:,!, ' c (U '° 
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Paramahamsa) however, the only object of 
Contemplation has been declared to be 
Brahman. “The self-controlled Renunciate is 
to contemplate upon the Supreme Brahman, 
by means of tho Pranava " say the Smrtis 
Thus has been described the Regulation o 


Breath 

We next proceed to describe Abstraction 
(Pratyahara) Says the Nora- 
(5) mm diya-Pv.rO.na “0 best of 
<P “ V ’ aaj^s, when the Aspirant with' 
draws the senses attached to their severs 
objects and holds them in check, -that process 
is called Abstraction {Pratyahara) One w o 
has recourse to contemplation— without having 
controlled the senses — -know him to be delude 
his contemplation can nover succeed The 
‘holding of the sonses in chpck’ consists m 
bringing them under one’s own control, t e , 
making them follow one’s own wish Thus 
Abstraction has been described 

All the five factors of Yoga beginning 
■with Restraint ( Yama ) and 
.."VS-" ending with Attraction 

to iha body ciuedy {pratyahara ) t te . Restraint, 
Obligation, Posture, Breath-Regulation and 
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Abstraction — constitute the controlling of the 
body, the breath and the senses W e have now 
got to treat of the more important factors 
of it— tho three beginning with Concentration 
[Dharan 2), all which consist in the controlling 

of tho Mind 

Of these wo first describe Concentration {Dha- 
rana) The fixing of the Mm<l 
(Dh»,n°a)* n ' ,8Uan to a particular spot is called 
* Concentration ’ {DhUranQ) 
That is to say, it consists in the fixing of 
the Mind on the spot where the object of 
Concentration is to be thought of Theso 
1 spots ’ have been specified in the Isfvara-Glta 
" In the lotus of the heart, or m the navel, 
or on the head, or on the top of a hill,— the 
fixing of the Mind on such spots constitutes 


1 Concentration ' (Dh&ranO) ' 

Question “ We oan understand the specifi- 
cation of the spot in the 
caso of the Meditation of 
3ial!L"rr each objeets ns In™® and 
-ai.l'su: the like, how can any 
fcMwUd* B pec»fication be possible with 

regard to the Meditation of Discrimination 
between Spirit and Attributes, -or in that 
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f tho miml^in the form of Iho object of 
Meditation.— this continuity beinp uninter- 
rupted by tho inlruwri of any other function,— 

tins is uhnt constitutes ‘ Contemplation 

{DhyUna ] ; eg , tho Contemplation of tho Four- 
armed (Vimiju) and others m tho lotus of tho 
heart, tho Contemplation in ihoDuddhi-function 
of Consciousness (Caitanya. the form of Spirit) 
as discerned from Buddlu , or tho Contemplation 
of God in tho KararjopUdht (‘ Causal Concomi- 
tant, Primordial Matter’). Tho same has 
been declared thus in tho Itvara-Qttm "The 
continuous flow of tho Functions of tho Buddhi, 
based upon Concentration on a particular spot, 
and untouched by any other functions, is 
called Contemplation by the learned. 

Tho specification of the time taken y 
Contemplation and Communion [Dhy^na an 
Samadki) has already boon describe 

^Contemplation has been 

next proceed to describe Oom- 
(S) s.„.db, m , mIon (SumOlh,). When 
under the mfloenee of the Collated Object. 

tho Contemplation (a*-”™ b '‘ 

comes free from all ”° t ““ ° f 
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‘Contemplation’ ‘Contemplated’ and ‘Con- 
templator,’ and continues to subsist entirely 
in the form of* the Contemplated object,-— 
we have what is called 4 Communion * {Samsdhi)- 
The specification , of time has already 
, been mentioned [See above.) There is one 
more difference between this (Communion) and 
Contemplation. Contemplation is broken up 
when tho eonse3 (of the Aspirant) happon to 
come into contact with such objects 83 are very 
attractive to him; but not so Communion : as 
says the Smj-ti : “Then (in the state ° 
Communion) the Aspirant having his mind 
fixed on Spirit is not conscious of any 
oxternal or internal objects : just as the 
arrow-maker, having his mind engrossed w 
the arrow, knew not the king passing by bis 
side." In the above definition of Communion 
the inhibition of othor functions does not come 
in as a qualification ; because Inhibition being 
the principal factor (in Communion) it can 
be regarded only as an indicative feature. 
In as much as the 4 inhibition ' appearing nt 
this time loads to the direct perception of the 


contemplated object, — the said 1 Communion 
becomes the final stage of Concrete Meditation* 
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Objection: “If (as you say) Concrete 
Meditation consists only m the 
inhibition or' suppression of 

<££tSu£ functions at tbs time of Com- 
M.dtt»tiia dor 1 " niunion, then what is there that 
ixiarkfl out the said suppression 
as the principal of which the others are mere 


constituent factors? 

Reply This reminds us of what we have 
already explained above As a matter of fact, 
the Mind itself is capable of apprehending all 
objects, being as it is, all-pervading, and of t in 
nature of illumination, like a mirror an 
yet on account of the defects due to the 
influence of other objects, thero is no three 
perception of the desired object, even though 
it is pondered over Hence what serves i as 
the direct cause leading to the direct P«coptio 
of the contemplated object is the Buppressi 

of the 'functions 'relating to the other objc« 

as it is this suppression that constitutes ll 
, r (which is essential 

absence of impediments 
for suecess) In this case Communion also 
success) M0 „ dnry factor, because 

wiT regard to the direct perception of the 
:„nLZted ob,ec, * serves as the cause 
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only, through the said suppression of foreign 
functions (and not by itself). 

, Thus have been described the three factors of 
Yoga beginning with Concentration (t.e., Concon- 
tration, Contemplation and Cum muni on). These 
three when directed towards a single object 
constitute what is called ‘ Discipline * Suviyama- 
This ‘ Discipline * should be applied to all Stages 
of Yoga beginning with gross objects, and 
culminating in the Spirit rightly discerned (from 
other Principles), — as declared by the SUtra : 
‘It is to be applied to the Stages’ ( Yoga- Sidra, 
III, 6) ; and also by the Smj-tt : “ One ought 
to slowly carry the Mind to subtle objects 
after having controlled it in relation to gros9 
ones.” This however is only the general rule 
as has already boon remarked before ; m 
special cases, it is found that through the 
Grace of God, or through the favour of the 
Spiritual Teacher, an Aspirant to Liberation, 
at the very outset, finds his Mind capable of 
being fixed unon the subtler stages ; so that in 
such cases the Aspirant should not waste time 
in traversing over the previous grosser stops ; 
because the attainment of the higher stagc <, i 
which" is the sole end of the earlier stages 
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has been already accomplished by other means 
(Grace of God, otc) This has been thus 
declared in the Smrtts-—* 1 One ought to be 
intent on that one essential knowledge which 
accomplishes one’s purpose , the multifanous- 
ness of knowledge is what impedes the progress 
of Meditation , One who, thirsting for know- 
ledge, moves from object to object, can never 
attain to the (real) object of knowledge even 


in a thousand time cycles “ 

For this reason wo are going to describe here, 
for the bonefit of aspirants of the higher degree, 
that process of * Discipline ’ which relates to tbo 
Supreme Self only Ae for the processes of 
* Discipline relating to the discernment of t is 
Spirit from the Attributes, these we shall des- 
cribe only as subsidiary to the said hig er 
‘ Discipline ’ As regards the ‘ Di*lP 

relates to the Supreme Self. ™ 

. , , i th« Naraaiya- 

H forth as described in ™ .< m O 

Haribhaktisudhodaya Says &ra * . 

, rtor having discourbOd in 

best of Brahrnanss, after ha™ 

dBtail on the con 

T'u 7 won to (carefully) (!) The 

whreh please hstou ^ primordla , 

Spirit is to bo known as w 
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Matter by Aspirants to Liberation, "with the 
help of Ved&nta-texts, through association 
^with good people, through the favour of the 
Spiritual Teacher and through one’s own 
exertion (3) Thus having firmly apprehended 
the Self, the Aspirant should renounce all 
attachment, as attachment to other things is th 0 
pronounced enemy of one seeking the One with 
out a Second. (4) The aspirant, comfortably 
seated m seclusion, patient, pure, alort and 
Composed, should exert himself to perceivo 
the Self apart from Illusion {Maya) os des- 
cribed in the Upani?ads. (5) The Yogin ought 
to turn inward the senses going outward 
(to the objects), having entirely closed their 
outward path ; just as Arjuna did in regard 
to a whole host of arrows. (6) Having 
reduced the senses to their proper position, 
hB should gradually install the Mind in it* 
peace within, like the king whose army has 
been turned back. (7) When the mind has 
been installed within, the senses do not 
move, just as the clouds become motionless 
on the disappearance of the propelling 
wind (8) Then ho ought to fix his Mind on 
the Self— °f tho nature of puro Consciousness— 
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"which is the propeller of, and distinct from, 
the Body, the I-principlo and the Thinking 
Faculty [Budihl) (9) He should join lue oym 
Pure Self, which wrongly regards itself as 
the doer and the enjoyer , to them], the 
Universal Self— pure Consciousness and Bliss 
(10) The Human Self (JlvOtman). hitherto 
deceived by tbo sense of separation, becomes 
now, on the accomplishment of Meditation, 
merged in the Brahman (Supremo Self) -just as 
hail dissolves into water, and the flame into firo 


(11) 0 Br&hmanas this merging of the Homan 
and the Supreme Selves is called Yoga (union), 
-the highest of the high, the essence of 
all the Upamsade, to he kept secret by 
the sages (12) One Bhould have once Self 
thus merged into Brahman, of the essence of 
Absolute Consciousness having tho ‘ external 
and ‘ internal' all absorbed within the Uni- 
versal Self (13) In due order the Yogm 
knowing his Self, should first or all rosolvo the 
grosser factors of tlw universe into the 
Supreme Self, and then gradually he should 
resolve these into the subtler factors thereof 
(14) Having h,» Self thus constantly merged 
(in the Supreme) tho aspirant becomes one with 
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Vitjnu; because a mountain of salt cannot 
dissolve into water at one pinch (but only in 
due course of time). (15) Even when mtof 
the trance due to the said Communion, 6 
ought to look upon the whole universe as 
Vienu; and bring devoid of selfishness and 
egotism, he will have the process of birth and 
ro-birth slackened. (16) After one has his 
Buddbi resolved into the Supreme Spirit W 
constant practice, all his conscious ^ action 
forthwith ceases spontaneously. (17) After 
his action should be only such as comes y 
habit, and he shall not do any act either tempora 
or roligious: Thus when ho becomes free from 
all Dharma and be becomes t 0 

TJnivorsal Self, and is called the Jlvanmi 0 
(Liberated While Living). (1 8) On the f^cene 0 
of his body, ho becomes omnipresent and > 9 
born no more. Thus liavo I explained to y° u 
the process of Liberation by means of t > e 
Meditation of Non-duality.” 

We are going to explain tlio more dimed 
portions of the abovo passage- 
(2) In tl,o beginning one U » 
ascerta5n from tlio Upani** 
the general character of Self and Non-Self* 
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* c , tho Spirit as discerned from Nature and ita 
Emanations. (3) Having, through the above 
means, firmly realised the Self, and having as- 
certained it by means of Sravana (Listening) 
and Manana (Contemplation), one ought to 
renounce all attachment, for the purpose of 
acquiring the direct perception of the Self ; by 
means of Meditation he should have recourse 


to the life of the ‘ Renunciate ’ ; ‘ The accom- 
pltshment of non-duality ' g°n>E to be dwnhed 
later on, is the attainment of the second 
direct perception (of Self) or the attainment 
of Absolute Isolation (4) He next lays down 

what is to he done after renunciation: " Des- 
cribed in theUponisads,"— * « • loornt from tll0m ' 

"Apart from MAyA ,"—•*• Discerned from 
Nature ; or " MAyA" may stand for 41,0 Hu "“ n 
Sell ; because the object of knowledge borne tho 
Snpicmo Self, the Human Self t» ■« 

mask over it, and consequently tee 
(ll.us.onlcanheriuhttynnP.;-^^^ 

method of the n.temPt ^ ^ 

ftnU^utwnri " oiitcrrond . 

m T“„' Abstraction (IVollSMm). The 
eTornal factors of Mcditanon-from Restraint 
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{Yama) to the Regulation of Breath (Prana 
ydma) — are not mentioned hore, because being 
only external, they are not essential Or we 
may explain the former half of (4) as briefly 
referring to the first four factors of Medita 

tion (8) and (9)— Having explained Abstrae 

tion the process of Discipline (Samyama) » 
next explained by these two couplets The 
first mentions Concentration ( DharanH ] con 
sisting m the fixing of the Mind on the Human 

Self which is tho locus of the Inner Ruler, t 6 

Supreme Self , and the second couplet briefly 
lays down Contemplation and Communion 
The meaning of this lattor couplet is this 
One is to mergo the Human Self— whic 
'wrongly' or ‘needlessly conceives itself to 
be the doer of acts and enjoyer of the results 
which is yet pure on account of its being 
devoid of limitations — into the uncondltione 
Supreme Self— the Self ensouling all entities 
from the Physical Body up to the Human Se 
That is to say, one is to contemplate on 
the Supreme Spirit wherein all Human 
Selves have become merged (10) In order 
to explain the cogmsabihty of the oC 
above referred to, the next couplet shows 
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by an example tlmt the said ‘ merging ’ is tho 
ono reality. The idon of tho Human Solf 
lining opart from the Supreme Self is duo only 
to Illuaion ; because such dilforontintion is 
conditional (not ronl) and ns such is capable 
of holding for n vory short time only, nnd 
consequently, liko tho Products of Matter, has 
only a nominal oristenrn. In ronlity, how- 
ever, when tho Unman Solf becomes equipped 
with Yoga, it becomes merged into Brahman 
like bail into water, nB thnt is of its csBOncc, 
“ ntmimyn"— that is— ‘affect'. Tho rest 1 b 


clear. 

Thus wo ,havo doscribod tho eight factors of 
Meditation, Wltll regard to 
/iaadSS those »>om K tho factors (of 
iWSSSSS: Yoga) Ilia Aphorism lias 
Dhy.itr, s.m.sH mont i onc d a peculiar fact. 

Tho last three of those. Concentration, 
plnlion nnd Communion are more closely allied 
to Concrete Meditation than tho fir-t live ; 
because these 'r.ve tend only to tl.o purification 
of tbo tody, tho lifo-hrcntli. and tbo senses; 
whereas tbo three tend Vo the I'unfimUm of 
the Hind and fs tho very basis of i<y«. 
And further, oven 'in the absence of tho tint 
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five, Yoga becomes possible, (specially) through 
the previous accomplishment of these five 
during previous lives; whereas Concentra- 
tion, Contemplation and Communion are such 
factors of Yoga as make it possible, 

only when they appear along with it; 
hence without these {practised during the 
present life) Yoga is not possible, It is 
for this reason that Abstract Meditation, being 
free from even these three, is said to be with- 
out a substratum {NtrlUambana ) ; because we 
have already explained that Abstract Medita- 
tion of the Bhavapratyaya class {see above) is 
only for those particular Deities whose innate 
Knowledge and Dispassion have been brought 
about by Concentration, Contemplation and 
Communion practised in their previous lives. 

Thus ends the Second Section of the Yoga - 
sa ra-Sangraha in which have been described 
the Factors of Meditation. 



SECTION III 


OF TEE ‘POWERS’ OR ‘PERFECTIONS’ 

Next we have to describe the Powers resulting 

„ , from Discipline {Satiiyama). 

Renans for the ... 

treatment nf perfe:- And OUT motive in doin g SO IS GS 

follows: (1) (For those desiring 
the powers), the allaying of all these desires, 
which are impediments to knowledge and 
other desirable things, (2) the ascertaining of 
the accomplishment of the various Disciplines, 
and (3) the raising in the hearts of Aspirants 
to Liberation feelings of disgust with re- 
gard to these (Powers). This latter fact is 
homo out by the following aphorism, which 
embodies the doctrine acknowledged by all 
systems: "From indifference oven to* this - 
(Power), on the destruction of the aeejLof 
DvilSf (follows) Isolation ( Kaivalya) /[Fopo- 
Sutra, Iff, 50.] 
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Ab the objects over •which the Disciplines 
are practised are endless in number, the 
Powers resulting from the Disciplines are also 
endless m number. Of these, however, only 
a few have been described in the Sutra and 
the BhSsya. For fear of making this treatise 
very lengthy, we touch upon only the most 
important of tho Powers, making a selection 
from even the few mentioned in the Sutra 
and the Bhdsya. Thus what we are going 
to describe as Powers resulting from ‘Disci- 
plines’ are only those in the form of the 
(i) Th« perctp- < ^ rect Perception of the objects 
of object 1 of Discipline. Because the idea 

of Ssmyanaa 

that the Disciplines are con- 
ducive to the direot perception of these same 
objects is already obtained in a general way 
from the following Sutra — “ To one whose 
functions have bcon suppressed, thero comes 
concentration and consubstantiation in (matters 
relating to) the perceiver, the perception and 
the perceived— as in a transparent gem" 
{Foj7a-Sfifra, I, 41]; and further because tho 
knowledgo of things other than those to which 
the Disciplines relate has been declared ns 
resulting from thoso Disciplines; “From tho 
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Discipline bearing upon the Sun, there follows 
the Knowledge of the Universe.” [ Yoga- Sutra, 
III, 26.] As a matter of fact, however, 
it must be understood that it is only the 
knowledge of other objects that is mentioned 
here as the Power arising from Discipline 
which culminates in the direct perception 
of its own specific object. When the Dis- 
cipline bearing upon one thing brings about 
the knowledge of certain other things, it is 
only through the force of faculties bom of 
Meditation; — just as a particular sacrifice 
(which consists in offering certain substances 
to certain deities) leads to the attainment of 
a particular form of Heaven 

At the outset we describe thoso two Disci- 

_ , , plmes which lead to the direct 

Samyamas lead 

fag to apintnaiptf. perception of the Self, as this 
up ia by far the most important 

of all. Says the aphorism: “ Experience con- 
sists in the undifferentiated conception of the 
Matter and the Spirit, which are totally 
distinct (from one another) ; the knowledge 
of the Spirits proceeds from the Discipline 
bearing upon oqo’b own object as distinct from 
what is foreign to it.” I Yoga'Sittra, HI, 35 J 
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This aphorism defines * experience ' because 
ono ought to practise Discipline with regard to 
the knowledge of tho Spirit as discerned from 
the knowledge of tho Buddhi in tho courso 
of experience. The meaning of tho Sutra 
is aB follows: Tho Matter (Saffwi) is the 
limitation common to tho cause and tho effect ; 
—tho Spirit (Purusa) is the spectator in (a 
Universe) made up of Matter, and this (Name) 
ia common to the Human as well as to tho 
Supreme Selves ; even in tho face of this 
glaring difference between the two,— being 
as they are, quito distinct, like light and 
darkness, and having contrary properties,— 
there arises, from mutual reflection of the two, 
a certain 1 undifferentiated conception ’ (mixed 
notion of the two) consisting either in the 
non-apprehension of the difference between 
the two (Spirit and Matter), or in the notion 
of identity between the two, — i.e., the wrong 
notion of identity involved in the notion that 
‘knowledge’ consists in the function in the 
form of Sound and other objects of sense, 
tills notion of identity resembling tho one 
that there is between Fire and Iron in a 
piece of red-hot Iron; — this undifferentiated 
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conception is what constitutes * experience ’ 
in the primary sense. Says the BhAsya: 
“ Experience consists in the comprehension 
of tho desirablo and undesirable forms and 
Attributes, not properly discerned," The said 
two conceptions are naturally given to acting 
conjointly. On tho one hand, there ia tho 
conception of Matter forming a Limitation, 
in the form of sound, etc , which are 1 foreign 
objects’; and on the othor, there is the con- 
ception of the Spirit with regard to its own 
object in the form of Knowledge ; and from 
the Discipline bearing upon this latter, cul- 
minating in the direct perception of tho 
difference between the two (Matter and Spirit), 
— proceeds the Knowledge of the Spirit ; — *.&, 
there arises the direct perception of the Self 
through tho oogmtion of such properties there- 
of as Unchangeabihty, Omnipresence, Etornal- 
ity, Purity and Freedom (or Absoluteness); That 
is to say, the Aspirant becomes conscious of 
the difference ot the Spirit from all pheno- 
menal existence In the Sutra we have the 
epithets “ for one’s own object," (SvSrtha) and 
“for the foreign object" (ParSrtha) simply to 
indicate the ground of difference between the 
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two conceptions. Pardrtha ‘ Foreign object 1 
is that which brings about the experience and 
liberation of every one else savo the Aspirant 
himself ; whereas SvUrtha , ‘ one’s own object,’ 
is that which accomplishes his own experience 
and Liberation. ‘ Experience * here stands 
only for the apprehension of things. 

Objection : “ A9 a matter of fact, the 1 concep- 
tion relating to the Spirit ’ is only a form of 
the Spirit itself ; how then can the 1 Know- 
ledge of Spirit* be the result of 1 Discipline’ 
culminating in the direct perception thereof ? 
(Such Knowledge being » included in the 
1 conception relating to the Spirit ') it would 
have been already accomplished (together with 
the conception spoken of).” 

Reply: Not so; (your objection does not 
hold) : because just as the space limited by the 
Jar is different from space in its real form, so 
the direct perception of Absolute Consciousness 
as apart from all phenomenal existence, — 
which constitutes a perfection {Siddhi) in 
itself — is different from that of a portion there- 
of, which is limited by the functioning of 
words and such objects— as apart from the 
function itself. 
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There is no other means of the direct 
„ perception of the Spirit save 

No other me»ol 

of ipimual percep- tlio Discipline just described. 

Consequently, all aspirants to 
Spiritual Knowledge should practise this very 
' Discipline ’ ignoring all other methods which 
only lead to the acquisition of the powers, 
Amman and the rest (to be described later 
on);— and this is the esoteric doctrine which 
is borne out by our own experience, and also 
countenanced by the S&fikhya as well as the 
Yoga systems. During the 
iwJTljE P ractrco of tb8 1 Discipline,' 
yara« up '’ n Sam * *b ere come about also other 
J powers named (a) PrQttbha , 

(t>) Sravaqa, (c) Vedana, (d) Adarda, (e) .dsuada, 
(/) Vdta, which are indicative of the Know- 
ledge of the Spirit, (a) Prafihha (intuition) 
consists in the capacity to quickly apprehend 
even without any visible means, things, that 
arc hidden or remote or past or future or subtle 
and 80 forth ; and the knowledge due to this 
capacity is the PrUtibha (Intuitive), which is 
a * power * (or perfection) of the Mind, {b) simi- 
larly the capacity to hoar remote sounds con- 
stitutes tho power or perfection of the auditory 
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organ called SrUvana (Auditory), (c) The capa- 
city to touch remote and other like objects 
constitues the perfection or power of the 
tactile organ, called Vedana (Cutaneous per- 
ception) (d) The capacity to see remote objects 
constitutes the perfection or power of the 
visual organ called Adartfa (Visual perception) 
(e) The capacity to taste remote objects con- 
stitutes the perfection or power of the sense of 
taste called -dswida (the Gustatory perfection). 
If) The capacity to sense the smell of remote 
objects constitutes the perfection or power of the 
Olfactory Organ, called Vata (Olfactory per- 
ception) These six perfections or powers of the 
six sense organB are impediments to that Com- 
munion which leads to spiritual perception, and 
yet the perfections or powers (Biddhts) are 
Bald to constitute the accomplishment of man's 
purpose, only from the view-pomt of the 
man who, through the enjoyment of sense- 
objects, has fallen from the state of Communion, 
and has his mind perturbed and turned out- 
wards towards the external world Bays the 
Aphorism " These are impediments to Com- 
munion (but) perfections or powers in the 
active stage [Yoga- Sutra, III, 37 ] For these 
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reasons Aspirants to Spiritual Knowledge 
should not seek after these powers ; and even 
if they come to him unasked, thoy should 
be ignored. 

Thus ends tho explanation of the Discipline 
which leads to that perfection which consists 
of Spiritual Knowledge. 

After this we have to describe the Powers 
Perfect, on r e . brought about by * Discipline ’ 
tailing r„,m Sam- relating to the perceiver, the 

yj»na*w«th regard 

*(« * h \ perception and the perceptible, 

perception and iha which lead to the four kinds 
s ' ' " ,Uc of Concrete M oditation accom- 

panied by Argumentation, Deliberation, Joy 
and Self-Consciousness. In as much as, as a 
general rule, the Disciplines are accomplished 
in the order of— (1) the perceptible, (2) the 
perception, and (3) the perceiver, — we first of 
all describe the Discipline relating to tho 
Perceptible . The 1 Perceptible ’ are the Elemental 
substances ; these again have 
mult i ng*f rams'am! five forma, on the basis of the 
toi£ idea of non -difference between 

the cause and the effect, 
and also between the object and its pro- 
pert j\ These five forms of the Elemental 
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substances are: (1) Gross (Sthula), (Z) 

' Essence ’ (Sflarupa), (3) Subtilo {Suksma), (4) 
Immanent (Anuayn), and (5) * Fruition ’ (Artha- 
vattva). (1) The specific entities, Sound, Touch, 
Colour, Taste and Odour— as also Space, Wind, 
Fire, Water and Earth,— constitute the ‘ Gross’ 
form of the Elemental Substances. (Z) 
The genus in the shape of Akasalva, 
VQyutva and the like constitute the 1 essence ’ 
of the Elemental Substances. (3) Tho 
Rudimentary Elements of Sound and the rest 
(SabdaditanmUtras) constitute their ‘subtle’ 
form. (4) * Immanent ’ [Anvaya) is what per- 
vades ; this is Primordial Matter ; this Matter 
consisting of the three Attributes Sattva, Rajas 
and Tamas constitutes the form of the 
Elements called * Immanent * (Anyaya). (5) And 
(lastly) the purpose of the Spirit — Experience 
and Liberation — relating to the Attributes 
constitutes their fifth form, ‘ Fruition * (Artha- 
vattva). When with regard to the Elemental 
8ubstances constituted by these five forms, 
there is ‘ accomplished ’ Discipline culminating 
in the direct perception (of the object), there 
results through, those same forme a Perfection 
consisting in the ‘ conquest of the olements ’ ; 
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says the SHira : “ From Discipline relating to 
the Gross, the Essence, the Subtle, tho Im- 
manent and Fruition, (result} Conquest of the 
Elements.” (Fopa -Sutra, III, 44.] This ‘ con- 
quest* lies in the fact of the elements being 
under the power of the Aspirant — that is, in 
their functioning in accordance with his wish. 
Though the 'I-principle ' ( Ahahhara ) and 
the . ‘ Thinking Principle’ {Buddhi) also are 
causes of the elements, and as such immanent 
within their * forms ‘ (according to the theory 
of the identity of cause and effect),*— yet 
like the results of sacrifices, the idea 'of 
the accomplishment of these Disciplines is 
based entirely upon scriptural authority, — 
and no ‘ conquest’ of these two; AhankHra and 
Buddhi, has beon mentioned in the scriptures 
as following from 4 Discipline* relating to theso 
two;— it is in view of this fact that the 
Discipline relating to those two forms has not 
boon mentioned in connection with the ele- 
ments ; though it is going to be mentioned in 
regard to Iho senso-organs. 

From the ‘Conquest of the Elements* 
proceeds tho threo-fold * perfection * consisting 
in [A) Attenuation lawman) and tho rest, 
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(B) Bodily perfection, and (0) Non -obstruction 
by tho properties of the Elemental Substances. 
Of these (A) the eight *’ her footions’ or 
‘powers,’ ‘Attenuation’ and 

Xhe eight aetfee. t • 

ti on. -an i man. the rest h&ve been thus enu- 


Bl ' m ™ , ’ ni era ted in the Smrtis • (1) 

4 Attenuation * {Aiytmar), (2) ‘ Inflation of the 
Body ’ [llahiman), (3) ‘ Levity ’ [Laghiman), (d) 

4 Attaining by the Senses’ (Prfl/rfi), (5) ‘ Irresis- 
tible Will ’ ( Prakimya . ), (6) ‘ Supremacy * [Isfita) 
consisting in tho application of one’s power to 
(all objects) seen or heard of, (7) 1 Independence ’ 
{Fastfa) consisting m Non-attachment to the 
Attributes, and (8) 1 Fulfilment of Desires ’ 
(KamamaSyita). Of these (1) ’Attenuation,’ 
consists in the power of reducing one’s body, 
to the size of an atom; similarly (2) 
* Inflation ’ consists in that of enlarging one’e 
body to an enormous extent. (3) 1 Levity ’ leads 
to the lightness of the heavy body to such 
an extant that, like a floss of cotton, it floats 
in the air. (4) ‘Attaining by the Senses’ 
consists in such power as that of touching 
the Moon by the fingertips even when standing 
on earth. (5) ‘Irresistible Will* conamts 
in unimpeded reach of the will over all 
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objects ever seen or heard, of, such as wator, 
etc., Heaven and the like. (6) ' Supremacy ' 
consists in the’power of making the operation 
of all * elements and elemental substances in 
accordance with one’s own will. (7) ‘Inde- 
pendence’ lies in the capacity of retarding the 
functioning of the elements and elemental 
substances, and of one’s self not being 
subject to their influence. (3) Tbe ‘ Fulfil- 
ment of Desires ’ is the eighth perfection, — 
e.g., the power to turn poison into nectar and 
vice versa, and the like. Thus have the eight 
Perfections— Attenuation , and the rest— been 
described. 

(23) Bodily Perfection consists in beauty, 
freshness and toughness of the body. 

( 0) ‘ Non-obstruction by the Properties of 
Elements ’ consists in the fact of tho properties 
of^arth, etc., in the shape of solidity and the 
like, not offering any obstacle in the way of 
tho Aspirant’s body. That is to say, the 
earth does not obstruct tho functioning of his 
body by solidity ; and consequently the physi- 
cal body of tho Aspirant is able to go through 
tho mountain, or Uvo inside a picco of stone. 
Similarly water, by its fluidity does not wot 
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the body , the hot fice bums it not , the 
mobile wind does not move it, and lastly, 
even uncovering Space serves to cover his 
body , so that he becomes invisible even to 
persons possessing great occult powers 
Thus the Perfections arising from Discipline 
relating to the perceptible have been des- 
cribed 

We next describe the Perfections resulting 
from the Discipline relating 
r.Sl.Jft'mth. to Perception IBraham) Per- 
MPtora ofonds for ttat by 
meat}s of which things are 
apprehended, — t e , the eleven sense-organs 
These also have five forms,— on account of the 
identity of cause and effect and of that of the 
object and its properties These forms are 
(1) Perception ( Orahaija ), (2) Essence (Srarupa), 
(3) Egotism {.Asr/nta), (4) Immanence CAnvaya), 
(5) Fruition ( Arthavattva ) Of these, * Percep- 
tion consists in the functioning of the sense- 
organs (2) The sense organa themselves 
constitute the * essence ’ (3) The ‘ I-principle ’ 

is Egotism, the Thinking Principle also is 
included under this (4) ' Immanence, as before, 
cunsiats in Primordial Matter constituted 
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by the three Attributes. (5) Fruition is the 
same as before (i.e., as in the case of tho 
Gr&hya-Bamyama explained above). When 
with regard to the sense-organs, each of 
which is an aggregate of the aforesaid five 
forms, thoro is. through these five forms, 
Discipline culminating in thB Direct Perception 
(of the real character of such senses), then 
there results a perfection consisting j n the 
‘Conquest of the Sense-organs’. Says the 
Sutra : “ From Discipline relating to Perception, 
Essence, Egotism, Immanence an d Fruition, 
result ‘ OonqueSt of the Sqnse-organs*. [ Yoga- 
Sutra, JIT, 47.] From this conquest proceed 
tho three further perfections: (1) ‘ Velocity as 
that of the Mind ’ (Manojavitva), (2) * Unim- 
peded Action’ ( Vtkaraqabhava), and (3) tho 
‘Conquest of Matter ’ [Pradhttnojayitia). Of 
these tho ‘ Velocity like the Mind ’ consists in 
the acquiring of exceptional mobility- of the 
body : it is by means of this faculty that 
Great Sages appear in a moment before their 
disciples merely on the latter’s thinking of 
them. The second, ‘ Unimpeded Action, ' 
consists in the acquiring of such faculty ns 
enables the senses to function with regard to 
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supremacy over all beings as says the 
Sutra' “Supremacy over all beings and 
omniscience (appear) the moment the discrimi- 
native Knowledge of the Matter and the Spirit 
Os attained)** [Ybj/a-Sftfra, HI, 49] This 
particular perfection is called ( Sorrowless , 
Vis 'ok3) on account of the Aspirant having 
attained all that is desirable, and thus being 
free from all kinds of sorrow This perfection 
implies the capacity in the Aspirant, like 
God, to direct the operations of all things, 
Supremacy over all beings, that is, the 
irresistibility of his will with regard to Matter, 
Spirit and other things Omniscience will be 
described later on Another name for omni- 
science, which coneists in discriminative 
Knowledge . is Taraka , because it is brought 
about by Discipline relating to the Discrimina- 
tive Knowledge of the Matter and Spirit, 
and as such steers the way of tho Spirit 
clear of the Cycle of Birth and Rebirth 
Tins omniscience is thus defined by the 
Sutra “ The Tdraka consists in Knowledge 
resulting from discrimination, which is omm- 
objectivo, semper -objective, and instantane- 
ous ’’ [ Yoga Sutra, III, 54) We meet with 
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a similar definition m tho Visnu-Purana 
“ Ignorance is like dense darkness , like the 
flame of a lamp is the knowledge derived 
through the senses , and 0 Brahmargi ' the 
Knowledge resulting from discrimination is 
like the Sun 

W aft aVready tha ¥wi5asfu'ws , G£ 

resulting from Discipline culminating in direct 
perception relating to the conception of ones 
own purpose as apart from foreign purposes , 
while here we are treating of omntscience and 
the rest as Perfections resulting from the Dis* 


Ciphne culminating m Spiritual perception, 
relating to Spirit as distinct from Matter 
{Buddkisattm, le the three Attributes of 
Kature) This is the difference between what 
we have Baid here and what we said on the 
previous occasion 

Having thus described the two Perfections 
u tgh >t p , ansm K Discipline relat- 
fMtion— iiolahaa mg to the Perceiver, the 
1 Sutra goes on to treat of 

another the highest Perfection overtop 
ping all others ‘ Prom indifference even 
to this (perfection), through destruction of 
the seed of evils (results) Isolation (Kaivalya) 
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[Foga-S&fra, III, 50.J The meaning of this 
Sutra is this: Alt evils in the shape of 
disorders ( Kl&ia ) and actions {Karma) 
—which are the seeds of {the tree of) 
Birth and Rebirth— having been utterly des- 
troyed by Spiritual Knowledge, there arises 
(in the Aspirant) Dispassion, the idea of 
* "Enough,’ with regard to the two Per- 
fections just mentioned (Omniscience and 
Supremacy over all Beings) ; and from this 
Dispassdon follows the Perfection in the form 
of Isolation (Kaivalya). This is thus described 
in the Moksa-JDfiarma section of the Mab&- 
bh&rata : “ Dispassion constitutes the highest 
process of Liberation ; and from Knowledge 
prooeods Diapaaaion, which loads to Libera- 
tion.” That is to say, if, on account of th& 
knowledge remaining imperfect, there is left 
(in the Aspirant) tho everlasting longing for 
Omniscience, then, in that case, the two 
aforesaid Perfections resulting from Disci- 
pline come in as obstacles in the way of 
the highest Perfection of Isolation. 

Thus the Perfections proceeding from all 
important Disciplines bavo been described. 
How Liberation is attained without any 
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notion of the Perfections ending with Omni* 
science, has already been described. Now 
we are going to describe the process of the 
accomplishment of this Liberation (without 
the Perfections or Powers). The question that 
arises is — ■“ (a) Does tho Aspirant attain divine 
state while still in the physical body (human 
and the rest)? — or (6) when Attenuation 
and other Perfections have appeared,— then 
—is there any need for any cause or agency 
other than the qualities brought about by Voli- 
tion and Meditation ? ” — and this question is 
answered in the following Sutra — “ Change 
of kind results from the filling up of Primordial 
Matter." [ Yoga-Sutra, IV, 2.] The mean- 
ing of this is as follows: The development 
of the human, and other lower kinds of bodies 
into the celestial and other kinds of bodies 
is brought about by transmutation ( literally , 
filling up) of these specific forms of the 
Attributes, of Saliva, Rajas and Tanias (the 
constituent material causes of all bodies) 
which are capable of producing the celestial 
and other higher kinds of bodies. With regard 
to this * transmutation’ (filling up) the merit 
and other agencies brought about by the 
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Aspirants* Volition and Meditation, tend to 
remove the obstacles in the shape of Demerit 
and the like and as such are merely the auxili- 
ary cause and not the direct cause urging 
tho constituents (of the bodies) to activity ; 
because these constituents are, by themselves, 
capable of all sorts of developments (i.e., 
changes) ; in this way the independence of 
Matter or Nature (the Material cause of the 
Universe) is loft undisturbed. Says the Sutra : 
"For (the transmutation of) the constituent 
cause the auxiliary (cause) is inefficient; 
from it proceeds only tho piercing of the 
covering, as (m the case of) tho agriculturist.” 
[Foga-Sutra, IV, 3] Here tho “filling up 
(transmutation) of the constituent cause " 
includes also ‘ tho discarding ' thereof ; and 
tho " chango of kinds*’ also includes Attenua- 
tion {Amman) and the other Perfections. Tims 
then, from tho transmutation and discarding 
of tho constituent causo, there proceed, in due 
course, all tho Perfections From all this we 
come to tho conclusion that tho instantaneous 
enlargement of the bodtesof Vftmnna, Nfsiihlia, 
Varftha and others, was due to tho solo 
/ranamufafi on of the constituent Came. ’ 
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Similarly the contraction of tho whole ocean 
when drunk off by Agostya, was due to the 
discarding of the constituent particles. Body- 
Multiplication (when one and the same 
Personality cntors several bodies) {KQyavyiiha) 
is brought about by the active congregation 
of the constituent particles td the dtffoivftt 
kinds of bodies. 

Question: ‘^During the process of Body* 
Multiplication, has the Aspirant to produce, 
out of the matter of his own mind, a different 
Mind fitted to each body adopted by him ?— or 
does he direct (the operations of) all kinds 
of them, by his own Single Mind ? The 
decisive answer to this question is given in 
the Sutra — '‘The created Minds (proceed) 
'solely from Egoism." [Yoga-Sutra t IV, 4.] The 
meaning of this is as follows : Egoism is the 
‘ I-principle * {Ahatikara), and out of this 
Principle there proceed, by the mere will 
of the Aspirant, the many Minds fitted to the 
different bodies. If it were not so, it would 
not be possible to have, at the same time and 
through the same Mind, in different bodies, the 
mutually incompatible elements of Ex- 
perience, Meditation afld the like. That is to 
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Bay, (in accordance with the theory of the 
same Mind for all bodies) wo could not explain 
the fact of the Omniscient Vi§nu having 
adopted ignorance through his own (Omni* 
scient Mind) at the x time when he had the body 
of Rama and acted his part. And further, we 
find in the Smitie the mention of mutually 
incompatible actions by the same ascetic in 
different bodies: “One (body) enjoys objects, 
another performs austere penance ; the Master 
of Meditation creates as well as uncreatos 
many bodies." The creative Mind, however, 
is only one, which is the efficient cause of the 
activity and cessation from activity of all 
the created Minds; says the Sfltra: “In 
tho divorsa tendency of the many (created 
Minds) the impelling Mind is only one (tho r 
creative Mind)." [ Ybga-S&tra, IV, 5.J How- 
ever, wo do not heroby totally reject tho 
possibility of a einglo Mind occupying eovoral 
bodies; because tho will of the Yogin is 
unfettered. In the same way is also explained 
the creation of tho world by Hira^yagarbha, 
os being duo to the transmutation of the 
Constituent Cause. Tito transmutation of the 
Constituent Cause implies also the connection 
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(of the Yogin) with the limitations of other 
living beings (whose bodies are occupied) , 
and it is by such connection with other living 
beings that^ the ascetic creates (objects of 
enjoyment such as) elephants, horses and the 
like and enjoys them 

The Perfections due to Birth, etc , also should 
be understood as proceeding on the same lines 
a3 the abovp descnbod Perfections due to 
Meditation The difference however 13 this 
that Liberation is brought about by only that 
Mind which has been purified by Meditation, 
and not the Mind that has como from Birth 
Perfections (due to Birth etc) have been 
described as of five kinds, in the Sutra 
‘The Perfections are produced by birth, 
herbs, incantations austerity and commu- 
nion ’ [Yoga Sutra IV, 1 ] The Perfections 
due to birth are those of Attenuation 
and the rest belonguig to the Deities , those 
due to herbs belong to the Asuras — in the 
shape of great strength art of making of 
gold and the like , thoBe duo to incantations 
are the capacity of moving m space and the like, 
brought about by means of special inoanta 
tiona those due to austerity include the 



accomplishment of ones wish by means of 
penances , and lastly, those due to Communion 
have already been described (above) The 
Perfections attained by Prahladaand others, 
brought about by devotion, are included in 
those due to wdmttj, as says the Snrti 
“By a tinge of devotion, is produced the 
highest inexhaustible Dharma 

Thus Bids the third Section of'the Yogasuri 
so ngroto of Vijhlns Phibu in which are de=onb 
ed the Perfection? arising from Meditation 
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ISOLATION 

We have explained the Perfections or 
Powers attendant upon Meditation. Now wo 
are going to describe the primary aim of 
Knowledge and Meditation— viz., Isolation. 
With reference to thiB we have the 
aphorism: “Isolation consists 

Isolation— K a i > . « 

▼»1y» — defined and ia the retrogression 01 the 
explained. Attributes bereft of the 

Spirit's purpose; or the abidance of the 
Sentient Faculty in its own essence." [Yoga- 
Sutra, IV, 33 .] The term “ Attributes ” « Sattva, 
Rajas and Tamos as developed into Buddhi. 
“ Isolation ”= Solitariness ; and this consisting 
in their mutual separation, belongs equally to 
the Attributes and tbe Spirit. Discriminative 
Knowledge leads to the higher Dispassion 
this brings about the Absolute ‘ retrogression,’ 
— i.e., dissolution— of the Attributes which 
have been auxiliaries to the Spirit, and which 
are bereft of Its purpose ; and from this 
follows their absolute separation from the 
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Spirit; it does not mean their destruction ; 
as says the Sutra : “ Even though destroyed 
in Tegard to him whose purpose has been 
served, it is not destroyed, as it is common 
to others besides him.' 1 [Yoga- Sutra, II, 22.] 
This is the Preliminary Isolation, pertaining 
to Primordial Matter. The Second (Final) 
Isolation is the abidance of the Spirit in Tts 
own essence, which is no other than the 
Sentiont Faculty itself, dissociated from the 
limitations imposed in the shape of reflection 
(cast upon it by Matter). In both cases, 
however the end is the same— ws. : the 
(attainment of the) Soul’s purpose, the extirpa- 
tion of pain. Hence the aphorism : 11 What 
is to be shunned is pain not yet come. 1 ' 
[Ycga-Sutra, II, 16.] This doctrine of ours 


The yoga view of 
HolahoB recon tiled 
With the 5«n!(hy*. 
tbe Vedanta, the 
Veiieaik* end the 
Ny»y« vitvfi. 


is not incompatible with the 
Sfiiikhya doctnno, as set 
forth in its first aphorism ; 
“ Tho final aim of the 
Spirit is absolute extirpation 


of the three kinds of pain.” [Sahkhya- 


Siitra, I, 1.1 Tho Ved&Dtists however hold that 


Liberation consists in tho merging of tho 


Human -Self into tho Supreme-Self. And our 
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doctrine is not inconsistent with this either ; 
because the ‘ merging’ mentioned here, is only 
the Non-separation of the Human-Self from 
the Supreme-Self, on the dissolution of the 
limitations attaching to the former .-'just like 
the merging of the rivers into the ocean. 
And this * merging ' ultimately ends in tho 
Human-Self ceasing to exist as a separate 
entity (other than the Supreme-Self). The 
Vaisesikas hold that Liberation consists in 
the destruction of all * specific qualities This 
too is not inconsistent with our doctrine *, 
because we can take the Imitation, in tho 
shape of the * Specific Qualities,’ figuratively, 
as Btanding for that which is conditioned by 
that limitation, and thereby take the destr uction 
of those qualities also in the figurative 
sense (of destruction of pain). Lastly, the 
NaiySytkas hold that “Liberation consists in 
the absolute cessation of Pain " ; this is the 
same as our own doctrine ; — the only differ- 
ence between us lying in the fact that we 
assert that the ‘cessation of pain' is the 
purpose of the Spirit, in the relation of ‘ the 
Experience and the Experiencer and not in 
that of ‘inherence’ (constituent relationship) 
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(as hold by tho Nmyaytkas). We cannot 
allow tho assumption of the 
ihefo^vldsnta so-called Neo’VedUntins that 
“Final Liberation consists m 
U tho attainment of Everlasting 

Bliss ” ; because wo can find no aphorism in 
support of this in the recognised systems of 
philosophy, Vedanta and tho rest, and because 
it is repugnant to all (a) Bruti. and (i) Smrti 
texts, as also to all reasoning, (o) As instances 
o! Srutis precluding pleasure from the state 
of Liberation, we have the following—" (1) 
One who has attained knowledge renounces 
Pleasure and pain ” lKathopamsad,H, 12.1 and 
(2) “ Pleasure and pam do not touch one (who 
has attained to knowledge) without physical 
body.” [CTanAOTOjHinmni.vm, xn.1.1 (M As 
Smrtis we have the following . The agent 
will cross over the illimitable and turbulent 
ocean of Birth and Rebirth, when he comes 


to regard all pleasure as man 

merged into the Supreme Self through 
Knowledge and Action, .» never touched 
either by ^ensure or by pam (c The 

•reasoning' (overthrowing the NecVedan 

theory may be thus summed up) : If Liberation 


a 
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were a positive product, it would bo destruct- 
ible; and if (to avoid this you assert it to 
be) everlasting, then, it would always bo 
an accomplished entity, and as such could 
not be the ‘aim* (to be attained) by the 
Spirit. It would not bo right to assort that 
Liberation consists in the attaining of the eaid 
everlasting pleasure ;— because this explanation 
also will be subject to the ' two horns 1 of the 
dilemma as to its being permanent or im- 
permanent. Nor again will it bo correct to 
assert that the purpose of the Spirit lies in 
the ‘ removal of Ignorance’ and other obscurers 
of tho ever-lasting pleasure : because in 
common parlance the man’s aim ia also always 
found to consist In the experiencing of pleasure ; 
and further, no * obscuring ’ is possible, bocause 
Consciousness is eternal (and hence not subject 
to any obscuring). (The Nea-Ved&ntic objects): 
" If it is so, what would be the explanation of 
those Sruti and Smfii texts which speak of 
‘ Supreme bliss ’ (as constituting Liberation) ? ” 
We reply: this objection has no force; as 
very good explanations of such texts are 
afforded by the interpretations provided in 
the Treatises on Liboration: For example, 
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we read in th« Srortis as follows : “ (In this 
world) all is pain, thero is no pleasure,— 
pain alone is what is continually experienced. 
The name ‘ pleasure’ is applied to the ‘allevia- 
tion of the pain of the pain-stricken ’ ; longing 
for pleasure is pain; and real pleasure lies 
in the cessation of both pleasure and pain.” 
Such passages, having interpreted ‘pleasure’ as 
abounding in pain, give it the name of pain ; 
and give the name of pleasure to the cessation 
of suc/i pain (i.e., pain in the form of both 
pain and pleasuro), and the reason i3 that this 
is what is acceptable (to the Spirit). It is 
to this effect that we have the SQiikhya-Sutra : 

“ (The name bliss is given) to the cessation of 
pain, only in its secondary or figurative sense ” 
(V, 67.] ; and " (The cessation of pam is called 
bliss, only) as eulogising Liberation for the sake 
of the dull-witted” [V, 68. J ; as for the attain- 
ment of Bliss, it is only an inferior ‘ Liberation ’ 
enjoyed in the celestial regions of Brahma. 

Thus briefly has Isolation been explained. 

He essence of the Science of Yoga has 
The winime up been briefly described. Nothing 
oi the treatise- more of the Science of Yoga 
is needed for aspirants to Liberation, 
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In the Saiikhya-sQra we have entered into 
, a detailed discussion of things *, 

The n « t u r • of 

i 1 1 e rimin alira and do not dilate upon it 
knowledge «iplain* . , , . 

ed in the s»nktya. here for fear of being too 
prolix. 

‘God’ also ha3 been described at length in 
our treatise on Brahman*— the 

Cod treated of in 

detail in treaiuee BrahmSaan'a, etc., and for tbe 
en Brahman. sa fc e of brevity. Ho is not 
dealt with here. Such themes ' as those 

regarding Creation and the like should be 
accepted in this system, in the form in which 
they have been set forth in the Sankhya 
system , in accordance with the principle that 
‘ the doctrines of an allied system are to 
be accepted,’ and also because they are 
not incompatible with any of our own 
doctrines. 

Whatever portion of the Yoga doctrine has 
been criticised by the Sankhya 
dufmac* bAw'ca — such as those relating to 
^«k y \a* n th7e^ God, etc., should have been 
treats cfm wwil discussed and establish ed here ; 

but this has been already 
done in my treatises on the 


Vedanta and the Ny&ya and in so far 
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as ' God ' is concerned, two doctrines 
were left untouched oven by 
.“.'It.- these — viz (A) the doctrine of 
Sphata, and (B) 0» all- 
<ht “ pervading character of Mind 

Consequently wo now hnelly establish 
these by refuting tho criticisms (against these) 


urged by the SuhLhya 

(X) Sound is of three kinds (1) The object 
of the organ of speech, (2) tho object of the 
organ of hearing, and (3) the object of the 
Intellect alone (1) Tho Sound conditioned by 
the different parts of the mouth-throat, 
palate, etc -is the object of the organ of speech, 
as it proceeds from them (2) The Soon 
produced by sound, which is one step remove 
from the organ of speech, and is located m 
the ear, is the object of the organ of hearing, 
being perceptible by it P) The ®>rd» like 
■Jar’ however are tho object of the InteUe rf 
alone —because, as will be 
si;.".”"” explained hereafter, they are 
. o.a to the Intellect only To these 
appre en me Sphota, because they 

19 „T e denote) obiecte (their meanings, 
SuTa -Tin the form of «**0 
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is something different from the letters 
as severally uttered by tho organ of 
speech because each letter (pronounced) 
lasts only for one moment, hence no 
unison of theso boing possible, we could 
never get at what wo call a "word,’ and 
as such, the utterance thoreof could not 
bring to mind any object (as signified) (if 
we did not assume this Sphota, a name 
applicable to the word as a whole, apart 
from the letters constituting it) What 
produces this Sphota. is a single effort of 
a particular kind (on the part of the Agent) , 
for if it were uttered by several efforts it could 
not be regarded aa one word , and it would not 
be able to denote any object What discloses 
or manifests this Spko(.a is the cognition of 
the last letter (of the word) as qualified 
(preceded) by a series of letters in a particular 
order It is for this reason that the Intellect 
is regarded a« the ' apprehender ’ of Sphota , 
specially as the said ‘ senes of letters in a 
particular order can be apprehended only 
by the Intellect, and hence it is much 
simpler to attribute the agency of the mani- 
festation of tho word Sphota to the cognition of 
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tho said sorios, rather than to any other agency , 
because of tho relation of co extensiveness (bet- 
ween the cognition of the Sphota-vor d and that 
of tho particular order of letters) It la for tins 
roason that tho Sphofa cannot bo apprehended 
by means of tho organ of hearing, also be- 
cause it is impossible for the organ of hearing 
to apprehend a * series of letters in a particular 
order,' — such as Gha followed by 1 fci ‘ and so 
forth , for tho simple reason that each letter as 
perused exists only for a single moment, which 
makes any unison of them into a single unit 
impossible , and the only explanation left open 
is that oach letter as pronounced loaves an 
impression leading to its ‘ remembrance,’ and 
all these ‘ impressions ' and 1 remembrances ’ 
(memories) subsist in the Internal Organ (Mind, 
Intellect), which with their help apprehends 
tho word as a whole 

Objection “ We may apply the name * word ’ 


Necessity of pos 
tuiatiDg a Spiiata 
apart from ttia Con 
stfloent letters 
questioned 


as implying tho power of 
connoting the special meaning 
to the manifestation of the 
Sphola, viz , the last letter 


preceded by a senes of letters in a particular 


order, and so have done with a supernumerary 
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Spftofc altogether — according to the maxim 
which declare® -tint when the action of the 
effect can be done by the cause, there is 
no necessity of postulating tho separate 
existence of the effect This is what has 
been declared in tho SdnWja Sutra [V, 57 ] 
* There is no such word as Sphota, because of 
cognition of ordinary sound and non cognition 
(of Sphota) ’ The notion of unity also of 
the word can be explained by the single 
ness of the last lottor as precoded by the 
senes of letters in a certain order 

We reply to the above as follows Your 
mothod of reasoning would 
aw.* P The *««.* strike at the root of the notion 
of a11 composite wholes (for 
the functions of all these 
could be explained through their constituent 
parts) In accordance with the maxim that 
you have just quoted it would be far 
simpler to attribute the causal agency of the 
fotohmg of water, etc (in the case of the 
water jar) to the various parts (of the jar) 
as qualified by its non constituent cause in 
the shape of the particular combination 
(of the parts) than to any other foreign 
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agency; and the idoa of the unity of 
the water-jar also would* ^be .-explained 
like the unity of the forest (that is, by 
taking all the parte collectively). If you 
urge that "atoms (which form the parts 
of all substances) being in themselves imper- 


ceptible, if all suhstances were only agglomera- 
tions of these, they could not be perceptible ; 
and for this reason we should posit a 
composite whole''— then we could urge the 
same reason for the Sphota also: The parti- 
cular order of letters being made up of 
moments, winch are imperceptible in them- 
selves, if words were nothing more than the 
last letter as preceded by a series of letters, _ 
then it could not be poroeptible ; consequently 

we must postulate a Sphota (a name applicable 
to the word as a ml, ole) Further, our postu- 
lation of the Splmta being based on Si ruf, 

r: of ordinary proofs To explain . The 

M e „ snoken of tho throe mntras— 
Rrnttft. having 8poK<-“ w 

* tc tz. 

vJu'nn^S.va, declare a fourth -W of the 
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same, ns indicating the Supremo Bra/unart, 
over and above* the three aforesaid deities 
of the Pr<j 7 jatxi And this fourth m 3 frfl, apart 
from the first three, is nothing more than the 
Sphota It w this same which has also been 
called the zlrdta-mflira '-Half-ay liable It 18 
only when, like a composite whole, the letter 
and word are not separated, that ono half 
may be said to be the * letter ’ and the other 
half, the ‘word* Just as the whole can 
nover bo talked of as apart from its parts, 
so a word cannot be uttered apart from its 
constituent letters Hence the Smrti : “ The 
Goddess is the Half-syllable which is unpro- 
nouncible separately [Markandeya PurtLna— 
DurgUsaptasatl ] 

Question “ We admit the explanation of 
the Half-syllable but what 
a. T trfB', »>• «K forms of the Matin 
(the nasal sound produced by 
a semicircle w) and the Bmdu (the dot over the 
semicircle w) ? ” 

Answer "When the Pranava is being pro- 
nounced, there is a peculiar sound resembling 
the blowing of the conoh or of the pipe, winch 
is called Nada , and the final stage of this 
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Nada, which is extremely subtle and almost 
equal to nothing, is called Bindu. 

Thus it is established that' the Composite 
• word ’ is something other than the composing 
letters; so also is the Sphota. If it is urged 
that “ on the same grounds, the sentence would 
also he a Sphota-om answer isr-there being 
no reasons against it, let it he so . 


The Sphota has been established. 

(£) We are now going to establish the al - 
pervading character of the 
Tt« »u pmiJn! blind. The Internal Organ 
r.ro«. , .'(jwt'.'t of each individual, 

k "“*’ b0 ,„g tbo substratum of all 

residua-impressions left by his Dharm mid 
Adharma , — must be soraelh.ogmerlastain 
It will not be right to urge that " the D-W 
(which consists in the sa.d residua) and such 
other properties belong „ that 

may mvoi pleasure or pain 

one person bnngi ie bo and tho 

10 “T'fZZt “Cs'lntemal Organ’ 
'“ m ° t he Sd w'l. atomic (as tho Naiyayitas 
S- because ascec.es are capable of hnvr eg 
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the perception nf the hole universe mono 
find the rime time (which could not he 
possible if the Internal Organ tt era monne); 
and in the ca*e of the non-a‘cetic nbo the 
strauUnncotii functioning of more than one 
sense-organ i« po<-siMe— as In the eating of o 
largo cake. It will not be right to urge that 
"in the cn«o of noetic**, there is n special 
'scn^o-contact' ns n remit of Meditation (by 
virtue of their having the perception of the 
wholo uni verso! (t) because all his perceptions 
boing explicable through the ordinary normal 
' contacts'— fiucli as ‘conjunction,' 'inherence 
in the conjoint' and so forth, it would be nn 
unnecessary multiplication of assumptions to 
postulate a separate mode of 'contact* for 
the ascetic ; (2) because such nn assumption 
■would lead to a mutual anomaly («.e., irregu- 
larity in tho method of the two contacts; 
the ordinary ono and tho one peculiar to tho 
ascetic) ; (3) and lastly, becauso tho assumption 
of a Bub-class within tho class of ’ perception,' 
would lead to a purpose-less complication. 
In our system howevor tho Internal Organ 
being capable of apprehending all things 
(simultaneously), all that is done for it by 
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such faculties as result from Meditation is the 
removal of the covering of ‘ darkness ’ : and it 
is an established fact that in deep sleep, Tamos 
(Darkness) is an obstacle in the way of the 
functioning of the Mind. Nor can the Internal 
Organ be said to be of the middle me (neither 
atoraio nor all-pervading) 1 because in that 
case it would be destructible at the Universal 

Dissolution and so could not be the ! “ bslra ‘"“ 
of the Forco (Destiny) and other residua. Thus 
it follows by elimination that the Internal 
Organ must he all-pervading. Says the SmrUt 
“There are three Akasas, 0 boautiful-faccd 
one, (-) that of the Mind. (H) that of Consctous- 
neas, and (3) the ordinary iBa i ° flh «° 
know the Akasa of the Consciousness to bo 

the subtlest.’’ 

"If the Internal Organ were 

ail-pervading, then, though 
n. we could oltplain its limned 

SSKdVK functionings on £ 

5«nVhy« ■ ^ covorinp of Tarr.as, etc. 

yct wo could not explain such 
phenomena ns its K oin S up to 
Honcp tho S’lhkhtja'Sulra 


Objection: 
The »1l perj*di"< 


• alSoritjr of **•* 
J«t»r»1ion o« »« 
molian by » p* 

Is th« 

Other regions. 


|V,° r 5!>d -"ni" 0ma CJ "" 0t 
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all pervading, because it is an organ * and * on 
account of Sruti texts declaring its move- 
ment [Ibid , V, 70 1 Further, matters stand- 
ing as they are, the more simple course would 
Tbe to postulate the ‘covering’ as affecting 
the (all-pervading) Consciousness, wherefore 
then should there be any assumption of an 
all pervading Internal Organ ? Here also it 
is necessary to assume a ‘covering’ os obstruct- 
ing Knowledge or Cognition " 

To the above we moke the following reply 
n. ? is TSe The Sruti text declaring the 

movement of the Internal 

to ti>e i nutation of Organ is to be explained, as 

«h» organ 11 

in the case of the Self, as 
referring to the accidental limitations in the 
ehapo of life breath, sense organs and the 
rest and further, the character of the Internal 
Organ being two fold — as cause and as 
product— movement would be possible to the 
Internal Organ by itself, m its form of the 
Product Suoh two fold charaotor of the 
Internal Organ is necessary to the Sdnkhya 
also for if the Internal Organ were a 


product only, then we could not explain the 
S&nkhya Sutra [V 25 ] Virtue, etc are 
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properties of the Internal Organ ” ; if on the 
other hand, it were' absolutely eternal (being 
cause only) then we could not explain the 
aphorisms declaring the production of the Great 
Principle and the rest (as the Internal Organ' 
ia included among these latter). The assertion — 
that "the 'more simple course would be to 
postulate ‘ Covering ’ as affecting the Con- 
sciousness only "—is not right ; because for 
absolute Consciousness, there can bo no 
covering’ in the shape of impediments to 
Knowledge. Nor will it be right to urge that 
"For Consciousness, its connection with the 
object itself may be assumed to be the impedi- 
ment to the Reflection (of the same object) and 
such other phenomena far even so, the per- 
ception of Self would not bo possible; because 
in the absonco of an organ os the medium, it 
is not possible for anything (here Sol f) to be 
related to itself, in the form of Reflection, etc. 
Then again, the fact of the Internal Organ 
having been recognised as the Substratum of 
volition, action, etc., the perceptions that wo 
have in dreams of tho jar and other things 
are regarded to be the phases of that same 
organ, on the ground of tho propriety of tho 
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co-oxtensivencsa ot the cause and effect. 
These very phases (of the Internal Organ), in 
tho form of the jar and other things, are reflected 
in Consciousness, and thus it is that the jar and 
other things coma to bo perceived in their exter- 
nal forms as apart from tho Internal Organ. 
Hence what is meant by 1 Covering ’ must 
be something that hinders tho developments 1 
of the said phases. Lastly, tho perception of 
'coverings’ over the external organs leads to 
the inference of an internal covering over the 
Internal Organ alBo. That there is no 
' covering ' over the Self has been declared in 
several SVwft and Smrti texts. 

Objection : “ If the Internal Organ is all- 


Objectian — H O *r 
c»o the all pervad 
log Internal Organ, 
h* an effect 7 Reply 
—It can be eiplain 
cd on lire ground of 
limitation,, like tha 

AVau (tlie limited 

form of mticH is 
caused by the n, 
tura of Aka, a which 


pervading, how can it be a 
product ? ” 

Reply; Thi3 objection has 
no force : because just as 
from the all-pervading Root- 
Akasa, there proceeds its limit- 
ed phase, tho Froduct-Akasa 
— so in the same manner. 


we could explain the production— from the 


’Here in tire text we meet with on apparently absurd 
reading— ran nanxzl Yvktam — which would mean that 
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Rool-Intemal-Organ, though change in 
another Attribute, -if its limited I*'™ 0 ’ th0 
limited Internal Organ. This is borne out 
by Sruti and Smrti texts also. 

The -all-pervading character of the Internal 
Organ has been established. 

(O We next proceed to establish the ex- 
Tk..otu« .1 istence of Time in the form 
time tiacei to tse 0 f ' rnoments \ Tlie NyQya 
STS an d the Vatiesika declare 
Ny«y«! v“n»fc» that like the Self,' Time also 
is one, eternal and indivisible ! 


and this single entity Given me, by 
means of varying limitations, to the idea 
of ’ seconds,’ 'minutes: 'hours, days, 
■months' and so forth; and consistent y 
with this, they discard any separate entity 
in the shape of moments (Koto). T 
Samyn, on the other hand. ^ 

“ .rtf' “nc alt-pervadtogenthy- 

m at,-* of ‘ moments, hours, 

thTsara "Space and Time proceed 

- for the Internal organ; but 

no covering P«fH D vggn distinctly laid down on 
as such a hut conclude that the rending is 

ft# proper imSnw Btwu'd he— •twttrt 
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from Akasa etc. ISQiifefa/a-Sutro, II, 12] ; and 
thereby also declares that it is ^fcfisTa itself 
which, under diverse limitations, Rives rise 
to all th© notions of time, from a ' moment ' 
up to its highest measure. Both these theories 
are untenable. There is no ‘ fixed 1 limitation 
through which the notion of * moments,’ etc., 
could be brought about either by Akaaa (as 
according to Sahkhya) or by the ‘Infinite 
Time* (according to NyHya). To explain: 
Others {Snhkhya and NyHya) postulate, 
—as the ‘limitation’ loading to notions 
of ‘moments,’ etc., out of AkUs/a or 
' Infinite Time,’— some such things as action 
of atoms , as characterised by connection with 
tho next point in space (declaring the interval 
of Time, between the connection of the atom 
with the first and that with the second, as 
one unit of time). Here, if the said action, 
spoken of as characterised by the said connec- 
tion, be of the nature of cither the object 
qualified, the qualification and the relation 
of these two —then, in as much as all these 
three are held by others to be permanent, they 
cannot lead to the notion of 1 moments,’ etc. 
If, however, the Baid action be other , than 
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these three, then, it is only a difieront name 
for what we regard as Time, under the name of 
‘ moment,' distinct from all permanent things. 
This Time cannot be either item. (as held 


by the Stmkhya) or the ‘ Infinite Time (as 
held by the iVi/ayn), because the requisite 
basis for the notion of a ‘moment’ being 
afforded by Time as postulated by us, there 
can ho no need for assuming any other basis 
for it as conditioned hy the' said Time . 
Such qualified ‘moment’ (postulated by us) 
is fleeting, being an extremely transient 
phase of Matter; so that it does not involvi 
the postulating of anything apart from 
Matter and Spirit. The different measure; 
of Time— days, months, etc., up to the bighes 

Time-measure — are the outcome of the con- 
stituent particles of the said Uommt, and 
there is no ground for posbiiatmg h 
existence of ‘Infinite Time. The a 

of ‘now,' ‘to-day ‘and the like are also du 

i „„fianq of the said moment . 
The^temaVty of Tim" mentioned in Srutis 
and Smftis may ha explained as referring to 
lts interrupted How. Thus it is established 
that all that is necessary for explaining the 
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notion of Time is to postulate tho existence of 
Timo, in the shape of moments, and not any 
such thing as 1 Infinite Time ’ or Akaga 
In this same manner all our doctrines 
that are opposed to the SCLnkhya, may "bo proved 
by the intelligent students. 

Thus ends the Fourth Section of Yoga-sSra - 
soAgrofio, -wherein is described ISOLATION 


Thus ends the YOG A*S AR A.-SA&GRA.HA. 
of Vijfi&na Bhiksu 


Pna«d by A *mt#r*-* Sh«tc, at i h 7 v asaD t a p„ B ,~ 
Adyu Madtnt 
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